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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
cain 
E give in another column a detailed account of the 
remarkable affray in Stepney on Tuesday. It had come 
to the knowledge of the police that some of the Houndsditch 
murderers had taken refuge in a house in Sidney Street, Mile 
End Road. In the early hours of Tuesday morning the block 
of buildings was surrounded, and the innocent inhabitants 
were removed from the suspected house. As soon as it 
was daylight a body of police advanced, and one of them threw 
a brick through a window. There was immediately a reply 
from the automatic pistols within, and one of the police, 
Sergeant Leeson, was wounded. The party retired, and after 
this no further attempt was made at a direct assault on the 
house. Reinforcements of armed police arrived to help in 
blocking the various streets leading to the house, and at about 
ten a detachment of Scots Guards arrived from the Tower. 
Some of these, stationed in a house opposite, fired repeatedly 
into the rooms in which the criminals were hiding, but 
apparently with little effect. 


By this time things had almost reached an impasse, for the 
authorities were unwilling to risk any lives in a rush, and 
there seemed to be no other means of dislodging the criminals. 
At about noon Mr. Churchill arrived upon the scene, and at 
his suggestion a battery of artillery was sent for from 
St. John’s Wood. The use of this extreme weapon was, 
however, rendered unnecessary by a sudden and unexplained 
outbreak of fire in the besieged house. As the flames 
increased it was expected that the men would make a dash 
from the door; and one of them seems indeed to have done 
so, but was driven back by the rifle-bullets. The Fire 
Brigade was held in readiness, and when, after the roof had 
fallen, it had become certain that there could be no one left 
alive within, the firemen advanced and extinguished the 
flames. Unfortunately some of them were injured in this 
work. An examination of the ruins revealed the remains of 
two bodies. One of these has been definitely identified as 
Fritz Svaars; the other is believed not to be that of “ Peter 
the Painter,” who is therefore probably still at liberty. The 
inquest upon the murdered policemen, which was resumed on 
Thursday, threw little further light upon the mystery. 


The extraordinary nature of these disturbances has naturally 
attracted the greatest attention both at home and abroad. 
The German comments have been especially interesting, and 
the Lokalanzeiger gives a statement, apparently from an 
official source, as to what the Berlin police would have done 
in a similar case, saying (with some justice, it must be con- 
_ fessed) that “the proceedings of the London police may be 





” 


compared to shooting sparrows with artillery.” The German 
papers, however, deal chiefly with the question of what the 
Lokalanzeiger calls “the infatuated right of asylum,” which 
they almost unanimously condemn. The Radical Berliner 
Tageblatt, however, takes the other view, and reminds ite 
readers that in 1848 many Germans took advantage of the 
privileges which that right gives to political offenders. 


The January number of the German Marine Rundschau 
has an interesting article on the naval strategy likely to be 
adopted by England in the event of an Anglo-German war 
On the assumption that England would aim at a blockade to 
be carried out by landings on German, Dutch, or Danish 
territories, the writer argues that readiness for war and strong 
coast defences are indispensable on the German side of the 
North Sea. The military control of the North Sea thus 
becomes the strategic task of the English Fleet, and while 
Rosyth has an ideal central position for carrying out this 
task, it is not favourable for a close blockade of the German 
North Sea coast. Bases for a blockade of the German 
ports must therefore be sought on the German North 
Sea islands. The inherent difficulties of this strategy have 
encouraged the English advocates of an extended blockade, 
which, in the opinion of the writer, cannot be effective without 
a simultaneous commercial blockade of the North Sea, 
involving the implication of neutrals in an Anglo-German 
war. If England is ready to involve neutrals, it will be better 
for her “to break the North Sea Agreement, and by using 
neutral Danish or Dutch coasts to carry through afresh her 
historic policy of a close blockade.” As the Zimes Berlin 
correspondent points out, the argument of the Marine 
Rundschau, which is an official publication of the German 
Imperial Navy Office, closely follows that developed at the 
Leipzig trial by the German Admiralty representative and in 
articles which subsequently appeared in the German Press. 


On Thursday Lord Hardinge received an address from the 
Indian National Congress expressing gratitude for the recent 
reforms, and suggesting some new ones. Lord Hardinge 
replied in a most friendly speech, and pointed out that the 
prosperity and progress which were visible on all sides at the 
present day were indisputable proofs that the Government’s 
policy had been attended bya considerable measure of success 
in the material advancement of the Indian people. He added 
that it would be his constant endeavour to maintain a jealous 
watch over the reforms, and to see that the object for which 
they were instituted might be attained. 


A letter appears in Wednesday’s Times over the signature 
of “ Justitia” calling attention to the report of a New Year's 
reception of Indians held at Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal’s 
residence which appears in Monday’s Daily Chronicle. Sir 
Henry Cotton, who was the principal guest, “urged the 
young men present to cultivate the qualities of independence 
and manliness. A sycophant was regarded with contempt by 
every well-conducted Englishman. They must not, on the 
other hand, express themselves too strongly, or they would 
fall into inevitable trouble, as the picture of their unfortunate 
friend Savarkar on the wall reminded them. He hoped the 
Hague Tribunal would restore him to France.” Savarkar, as 
“ Justitia” reminds us, has just been convicted by Indian 
Judges of the highest standing on the gravest charges of 
conspiracy and sentenced to transportation for life. More 
than that, the Government of Bombay is still considering 
whether or not to proceed against him on the reserved charge 
of abetment to murder. In a letter which appears in 
Thursday’s Times Sir Henry Cotton states that he has never 
seen or communicated with Savarkar, and repudiates 
“ Justitia’s ” interpretation of his words, though he does not 
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dispute the accuracy of the report or deny that he expressed 
the hope that Savarkar might escape. 


Professor T. E. Holland contributes a valuable letter on the 
Declaration of London to the Times of last Saturday. While 
holding that both the Prize Court Convention of 1907 and the 
Declaration of London stand in need of full Parliamentary 
discussion before being ratified, he points out two inaccuracies 
in Mr. Gibson Bowles’s statements. First, he shows that 
the Declaration of Paris is neither implicitly nor explicitly 
adopted by the Declaration of London. The later makes 
no mention of the earlier one, and therefore Mr. Bowles’s 
assertion that the Declaration of London, if adopted, 
would reaffirm, and its ratification for the first time 
ratify, the Declaration of Paris cannot be maintained. 
Secondly, Professor Holland traverses Mr. Bowles’s assertion 
that it is “an unquestioned doctrine of the Law of Nations 
that war abrogates and annuls Treaty obligations between 
belligerents.” Asa matter of fact, large classes of Treaties 
are wholly unaffected by war,—e.g., conventions transitoires, 
the effect of which is produced once and for all, as in the case 
of cessions of territory, and notably Treaties for the regula- 
tion of the conduct of war, such as the Geneva Convention, 
many of the Hague Conventions of 197, and the Declaration 
of Paris itself. None the less, Professor Holland welcomes 
Mr. Bowles’s letter, and in particular agrees with him in his 
wish that the Naval Prize Bill as reintroduced should be 
withdrawn, 


The Declaration of London has called forth protests from 
many Chambers of Commerce, none more impressive than 
the Report of the Special Committee of the London Chamber 
of Commerce. Having considered the question mainly from 
the commercial and national standpoint, the Committee have 
almost unanimously come to the conclusion to recommend 
that the Declaration of London should not be ratified in 
its present form, or be made effective by the passing of 
the Naval Prize Bill now before Parliament. They do 
so (1) because the effect of the Declaration is to alter the 
law of nations as hitherto maintained in a manner entirely 
unprecedented, and to expose to capture or deliberate 
destruction food-supplies borne to any port of Great Britain 
in neutral vessels ; (2) because the absence of any provision 
for preventing the conversion of merchant vessels into 
commerce-destroyers on the high seas constitutes a valid 
reason for praying his Majesty's Government to decline to 
ratify the Declaration, or to proceed with the Naval Prize 
Bill; (3) because the admission of the principle of the 
destruction of neutral prizes would be in the highest 
degree prejudicial to the interests of this country. The 
Special Committee, we may mention, consisted of thirty 
members drawn from both political parties, including Lord 
Avebury, Lord Brassey, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. Leverton 
Harris, M.P., Sir Albert Spicer, and leading representatives 
of the shipping, coal, timber, flour, and other important 
interests. 


Tuesday's Times contains an interesting and important 
letter by Lord Midleton on the “ Reformed House of Lords.” 
Lord Midleton points out what would be the practical 
effects of the Rosebery Resolutions which have already been 
adopted by the House of Lords were they carried into 
practice. The House of Lords would be reduced from 
over 600 to, say, 400 Members, half chosen in various ways 
from the existing hereditary Peerage, and half by election 
from outside. Of this scheme Sir Edward Grey went so far 
as to assume that out of the 200 hereditary Peers the Govern- 
ment would only command 20, which would leave a standing 
majority of 160 Unionists to outvote those chosen from outside. 
What, asks Lord Midleton, are the true figures? The Rose- 
bery Committee proposed to establish three classes of Peers :— 
(1) Those qualified by special public service to sit; (2) those 
selected by the whole body of the Peers; (3) members of the 
Government selected by the Prime Minister. The “ qualified” 
Peers included Cabinet Ministers, ex-Cabinet Ministers, 
Viceroys, Ambassadors, high officers in the Judiciary, the 
Army and Navy, and the Civil Service,and Peers who had had 
ten years’ service in the House of Commons, 


If this scheme is applied to the present House of Lords, 
88 Unionists, 48 Liberals, and 14 non-party Peers fulfil the 
conditions of distinguished public service. There are thus 












left 50 Peers for the other two categories. Of these, as Lord 
Midleton says, 10 would probably be claimed by the Prime 
Minister for members of his Government. This would leave 
40 Peers to be elected by a proportional vote from among the 
existing Peers. The Government would, Lord Midleton 
calculates, command 6 of these 40 vacancies. Of the 200 
hereditary Peers, the Liberal strength would thus be 64, the 
Unionist 122, and non-party 14,—7.e., Peers like Lord Rose. 
bery, Lord Roberts, Lord Wolseley, Lord Kitchener, Lord 
Fisher, Lord Macnaghten, Lord Gorell, Lord Lindley, &., 
This gives a Unionist majority on the hereditary side of 58, 
Of the 200 Members of the Second Chamber to be elected 
from outside, Lord Midleton calculates that, assuming the 
Elections of 1906 and 1910 to be fair indications of the popular 
will, 132 would be Radicals and some 68 Unionists. Adding 
these figures to those of the hereditary Peers, the new House 
would, he calculates, contain 196 Radicals to 190 Unionists, 
If instead the system of nomination were adopted, 20 persons 
being selected annually by the Prime Minister of the day to 
serve for ten years, the new House would in 1911 contain in 
all 204 Radicals to 182 Unionists. 





If Lord Midleton’s figures are correct, and we see no reason 
to think that he is in any way mistaken, we can hardly avoid 
his conclusion “that if the design of the Government were to 
reflect the opinion of the country in the Upper House rather 
than to free themselves from the shackles of a Second 
Chamber, they might have avoided the Constitutional crisis 
which they have gratuitously forced upon the country.” In 
any case, Lord Midleton proves abundantly that the Lords’ 
scheme would in no possible sense produce a Second Chamber 
packed with Unionists. 


While we are dealing with the problem of the House ot 
Lords we desire to mention one point which seems, curiously 
enough, to have attracted very little attention, though we 
have discussed it several times in these columns. The Veto 
Bill contains no provision which will allow Members of the 
House of Lords to resign their membership of that body 
should the Bill pass. Surely this is exceedingly unjust. 
Why should a man full of political activity, merely because 
he has had what will then be the misfortune of inheriting a 
peerage, be imprisoned against his will in a Chamber to 
which the only power left will be that of delaying the 
registration of the supreme decrees of the Lower House P 
Clearly a Peer ought, if the Bill passes, to be eligible for 
election to the House of Commons. For ourselves, we have 
always held that if a constituency wishes to elect a Peer 
to represent it, that wish should override all other considera- 
tions, and that the constituency should not be barred from 
accomplishing its desire. The case becomes immensely 
stronger if the House of Lords has been reduced to the 
position to which it will be reduced by the Veto Bill. 





Wednesday’s Times contains a letter from Mr. Arthur 
Cohen, the well-known King’s Counsel, in which he draws 
attention to a very curious result of the preamble to the 
Veto Bill. In his view, the preamble implies that the 
Parliament Bill may only apply or be brought into operation 
as long as the House of Lords remains in its unreformed 
condition, and that if a Second Chamber be reconstituted on a 
satisfactory basis the provisions of the Bill, or some of them, 
may have to be repealed or modified. He draws from these 
premisses the following conclusions. “First, that the House of 
Lords should pass the Parliament Bill with a reservation that 
if, say, within two years a measure shall have been passed for 
the reform of the House of Lords or the reconstitution of a 
Second Chamber, it shall then be determined whether the 
Parliament Bill shall or shall not come into force in its 
present or some modified form. Secondly, that the question 
of the constitution of the Second Chamber should be at once 
taken in band, either by a Conference between certain leading 
members of both parties, or by a joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, or in some other manner.” The 
suggestion—which was forestalled by a letter signed 
“A. L. E.” in our issue of the 24th ult.—is a very interesting 
one, and may prove fruitful if the Government, as we trust 
may be the case, are willing to approach the problem of the 
House of Lords with a view to a reasonable compromise. 


Mr. John Redmond publishes in Reynolds’s Newspaper a 
jubilant manifesto on the situation created by the elections, 
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After claiming the result as an unprecedented triumph for 
the progressive and democratic forces of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Mr. Redmond proceeds to emphasise the deep sym- 
pathy of the Irish Members with the popular cause in 
England. Dealing with the question of Ulster, Mr. Redmond 
adduces statistics to show that forty-four per cent. of the 
population is Roman Catholic, while Home-rulers hold 
sixteen out of thirty-three Ulster seats and show a 
majority on the total polling of 1,298. “In face of 
these facts and figures, it is the utmost folly to speak 
of Ulster as anti-Nationalist.” The true voice of Pro- 
testant Ulster is that of Lord Pirrie and the other 
Liberals who signed the Manifesto supporting Home-rule. 
Mr. Redmond maintains that the Nationalist movement is not 
sectarian, and that Protestants are far better treated in the 
matter of appointments in Roman Catholic counties than 
vice versa. In conclusion, he demurs to the view that 
Ulster represents the wealth and intelligence of Ireland, and 
gives figures to show that the average assessment per head 
for Income-tax is greater in Leinster than Ulster. 


Wednesday’s papers contained an outline of the draft 
proposals of the Government’s scheme for insurance against 
sickness and invalidity. The insurance is to be compulsory 
upon the whole working population whose incomes are below 
£160 a year, its minimum amount is to be 5s. a week, and it 
is to cover the years between sixteen and seventy. The cost 
will be met, one half by the workman, and the other half in 
equal proportions by the employer and the State. The 
insurance will be made through such of the existing Friendly 
Societies as are approved, and, in so far as the compulsory 
insurance is concerned, these Societies will be guaranteed by 
the State. This seems to imply a control by the State not 
only of their accounts but of their investments. The German 
plan will be followed of establishing a Central Administrative 
Council of representatives of the Societies, employers, and 
Government for dealing with questions of detail that arise. 
It is further stated that, unlike most voluntary policies, the 
State scheme will not include medical or life insurance. 


It will be remembered that last autumn the Executive of the 
Labour Party decided that the time had arrived for abolish- 
ing the pledge by which their Parliamentary representatives 
had hitherto been obliged to bind themselves. The more 
extreme members of the party, headed by Mr. Keir Hardie, 
objected to this decision, which required ratification at the 
annual Conference to be held in February at Leicester. The 
agenda of the Conference, published on Wednesday, shows 
that a compromise has been reached. Labour candidates are 
still to promise to “abstain strictly from identifying them- 
selves with any other party,” but they are no longer to “agree 
to abide by the decisions of the Parliamentary Party in carry- 
ing out the dims of this constitution,” but merely to “accept 
the responsibilities established by Parliamentary practice.” 
In short, they are to be given at least an apparent right of 
voting against their party in the House of Commons. It is 
anticipated that the amendment will be accepted; but whether 
it will remove the objections of moderate Liberals to a 
reversal of the Osborne judgment is quite another question. 





The bronze memorial statue of Wolfe, executed by 
Mr. Derwent Wood, A.R.A., and erected by public subscrip- 
tion in Wolfe’s native village of Westerham, was unveiled 
on Monday, the anniversary of his birth, by Lord Roberts. 
At the close of the dedicatory service conducted by 
the Bishop of Chichester, Lord Roberts delivered a brief 
address. Speaking of the Empire’s interdependence, he said 
that we could not now dispense with the help of our great 
oversea dominions any more than they could do without our 
help. It was to Wolfe that they were indebted for the 
greatest of those dominions, and the people of Westerham 
had every reason to be proud of their connexion with that 
great man. Lord Roberts spoke of the absorbing interest of 
the Quebec campaign both from the military, the naval, and 
the personal points of view. Wolfe was a consummate com- 
mander who was justified in making daring experiments by 
his belief in the courage and discipline of his troops. In reply 
to the toast of his health, proposed at luncheon by Lord 
Strathcona, Lord Roberts said that no man in the past or in 
the present had so inspired him as had Wolfe. 





Tuesday’s Times contained a long account of the last days 








of Tolstoy, written by his friend Mr. P. A. Boulanger, who 
was present when he died. The article makes it clear that 
Tolstoy had for some years contemplated a withdrawal from 
the world, and that his sudden departure from home was only 
the result of a long period of irritation. The account given 
by Mr. Boulanger of Tolstoy's relations with his wife is most 
painful; it traces in detail the growth of their antagonism, 
which began with the Countess’s refusal to live in accordance 
with her husband’s theories, and culminated in her forbidding 
him to have his chief disciple Tchertkéf in the house, or to 
meet him, or even to correspond with him. To make sure 
that her demands were being obeyed she would search 
Tolstoy’s papers, and would accuse him of deceiving her 
even if he went out foraride. “She even obtained a revolver, 
and frightened him by threatening to shoot herself.” We 
cannot help feeling, however, that Mr. Boulanger is giving 
a one-sided account of the situation. The wife of a man of 
genius such as Tolstoy can certainly be excused many things. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury in the course of a sermon 
preached in his Cathedral last Sunday impressed on his 
hearers the danger of tampering with the sacredness of 
history. He described how in his school-days at Harrow he 
and some other boys were looking at “The Comic History of 
England,” a well-known work burlesquing successive scenes 
in English history. “Our house-master, to be known in after 
years to the whole world as one of our present-day prophets 
—Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham—came into the room, 
and we called his attention to the book we were enjoying. 
He quietly and gravely refused to look at it, but all he said 
was to ask us in the piercingly suggestive way characteristic 
of him all through his life: ‘Should you like somebody to 
write a comic Prayer-book?’ For me at least the shaft 
struck home, to my abiding profit.” The comparison is 
perhaps extreme, but it serves to remind us of the difference 
between legitimate satire and wanton, purposeless travesty. 


We regret to have to record the death of Lord Collins, who 
resigned his Lordship of Appeal in October. Lord Collins, 
who graduated with high classical honours at both Dublin and 
Cambridge, was called to the Bar in 1867, and raised to the 
Bench in 1891 on the resignation of Sir James Stephen. He 
was made a Lord Justice in 1897, Master of the Rolls in 1901, 
and a Lord of Appeal with a life peerage in 1907. In 1892 
he was President of the Railway Commission, and in 1904 
presided over the Committee of Inquiry into the Beck case. 


The New Year honours list, in spite of some rumours 
to the contrary, contained no new peerages. It contained 
the names of five Privy Councillors, nine Baronets, and 
twenty-five Knights, in addition to a number of Colonial 
and Indian honours. Among the Privy Councillors we may 
especially mention the Master of Elibank and Mr. William 
Abraham; and among the Knights, Captain Nott Bower (of 
the City Police), Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Gomme (the clerk to 
the London County Council), Mr. Joseph Lyons, and Mr. 
Henry J. Wood. The South African honours include a 
baronetcy for Dr. Jameson and a K.C.M.G. for Sir Percy 
FitzPatrick. 


Last Sunday morning the mutilated body of a man was 
discovered by a constable on Clapham Common. He was 
identified as Léon Beron, a Russian who had lived for 
three years in Jubilee Street, which is the turning out of 
Commercial Road next to Sidney Street, where Tuesday's 
fight took place. There was no explanation of the presence 
at Clapham of the dead man, who was last seen in 
Stepney on the Saturday night. It is difficult to avoid 
speculating as to a possible connexion between this crime and 
the Houndsditch murders. The possibility seems to be 
increased by a report that the dead man’s sister stated that 
he had been having dealings with a man in Sidney Street. 
On the other hand, however, the fact that no money or 
valuables were found upon the body seems to show that 
the motive of the crime may have been only robbery. The 
sensational nature of the case was emphasised at the inquest 
on Thursday, when evidence was given of two S-shaped cuts 
found upon the victim’s face. It has been suggested that they 
may be the sign of some secret society. 








Bank Rate, 44 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Dec. Ist. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 79}—Friday week 79}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


E publish elsewhere a letter from Lord Hugh Cecil 
dealing with the Constitutional crisis. Anything on 
a political issue which comes from Lord Hugh Cecil’s pen is 
bound to be weighty and thoughtful and to demand the 
most careful consideration. Again, any view which is put 
forward by Lord Hugh is certain to be presented with 
the maximum of persuasiveness and dialectical skill. No 
case that he takes up ever suffers by his presentment of 
its merits. That being so, it is imperative, when one 
thinks Lord Hugh Cecil in the wrong, to put the 
other side as quickly and as strongly as one knows how. 
With a great deal in his letter we are in full agree- 
ment. It is rather from his practical conclusions, and 
from the spirit in which he proposes to meet the crisis, 
that we differ profoundly. We agree, for example, 
when he says that the character of the Parliament 
Bill makes it subject to considerations which do not 
apply to ordinary Bills. Next, we agree that if the 
Ministry do advise the creation of four or five hundred 
Peers in the existing circumstances—that is, if they 
reject all compromise and concession—they will be 
acting in a revolutionary spirit. No one can detest more 
than we do the notion of setting up single-Chamber 
government, and we are certain that it cannot bring any- 
thing but unrest, anxiety, and confusion. We agree also 
that the preponderance of national opinion in support of the 
Parliament Bill is not sufficient to justify the Govern- 
ment in using the violent methods which it is understood 
they propose to use to force it through Parliament. 
Unfortunately, however, likes and dislikes cannot control 
the situation. We have to deal with facts, and very ugly 
facts, and we shall not make them less ugly by refusing to 
look them in the face. 

What we have got to consider is not what the Govern- 
ment would do if they were ready to act in the spirit of 
enlightened and patriotic statesmanship, and not even 
what they would do if they were in an independent Parlia- 
mentary position and supported by a homogeneous party. 
We have got to remember that we have a Ministry in power 
with a large Parliamentary majority, but a majority which 
is made up of two violent sections. One section con- 
sists of members of the Socialistically inclined Labour 
Party, and the other of Irish Nationalists. The Govern- 
ment can only retain ofifice if they satisfy the demands 
of these two sections, and the two sections are agreed on 
one thing, even if on nothing else, and that thing is the 
Veto Bill. No doubt if the Government allow themselves 
to be forced by these two sections into violent action of 
which they do not at heart approve, they will ultimately 
be destroyed by the Nemesis which always overtakes states- 
men who act on the revolutionary principle: “We are 
their leaders, and therefore we must follow them.” But 
that is a matter for the future, not the present. We must 
consider the facts of the hour as they are and not as we 
should like them to be. 

The willingness of the Government to retain office in 
humiliating dependence upon the Nationalist vote is a dis- 
agreeable, nay, a perilous, circumstance, and it is rendered 
far worse by another circumstance,—namely, that the 
Government have twice within twelve months appealed 
to the country without their opponents being able to place 
them in a minority. Here is the fact which controls the 
whole situation. Resistance, no matter how drastic, to the 

roposal of the Government to alter the Constitution 
undamentally and to establish single-Chamber govern- 
ment, in spite of the damning precedent of the Long 
Parliament, would be justified if there were a reasonable 
prospect of success, but at present we see no such 
prospect. Lord Hugh Cecil very properly says nothing 
in regard to the action of the King. Nevertheless, if his 
argument is accepted, it is only too likely to induce 
men to accept the conclusion that they would be justified, 
should things come to the worst, in putting pressure 
—the pressure which the public opinion of so large a 
section of the nation as that which belongs to the 
Unionist Party can undoubtedly exert—upon the King 
to induce his Majesty to refuse to create Peers. That 
is a condition of Unionist public opinion which we most 
earnestly hope will not come into being. We have 











no right, of course, to assume that a very strong, or 
even a unanimous, expression of Unionist opinion could 
in any way influence the action of the King. In al} 
probability it would not. Undoubted'y, however, such 
an expression of opinion must hamper his action, and 
make it more difficult for him to act and to maintain that 
role of impartiality which we may be certain he is above all 
things anxious to maintain. If strong attempts were made 
to influence his decision, and the country were to become 
violently divided upon the question of how the King should 
act, circumstances would necessarily oblige him to take up 
@ position which would look like siding with one party in 
the State and acting against the other. But that is what 
we have a perfect mght to assume the King most desires to 
avoid. It is clear, as we have so often pointed out in these 
columns, that the King must wish to act automatically 
and impersonally,—to let the mechanical operation of the 
Constitution guide his action, and not to side either 
with the Unionists or with the Liberals on the merits. 
But if the kind of pressure which we speak of is to be put 
upon him, he will be forced, at any rate, to appear to be 
saying either that the Unionists or the Liberals are in the 
right. Above all things, it is to be desired that no man 
should have an excuse to say in the present or to feel in the 
future that the King at a critical moment went against this 
party or for that. 

Let us, however, put aside these considerations for the 
time and assume, though, as we have said, we have no right 
to make that assumption, that the King could be induced 
by a great display of Unionist opinion to tell his Ministers 
that the condition of things in the country would not 
allow him to take their advice to make Peers. Even if 
this could be achieved by expressions of opinion like those 
of Lord Hugh Cecil, we say deliberately that not only would 
nothing be gained, but a great deal would be lost. We 
are sure that the Unionists would do no good to their own 
side, and, further, would do nothing to save the country 
from a most dangerous situation, could they by the means 
we are discussing prevent the creation of Peers. Think 
for a moment of what must follow. On the rejection of 
the Cabinet’s advice the Ministry would instantly resign, 
and a new Ministry would take office,—a Ministry com- 
posed either entirely of Unionists, or half of Unionists 
and half of non-party politicians. (The King would not 
of course dream of rejecting the present Cabinet’s advice as 
to the creation of Peers unless he was assured that another 
Cabinet would be ready to take its place and carry on his 
Government.) Simultaneously the House of Commons, 
doubtless in a state of wild excitement, would pass a 
Resolution which would in effect be a vote of censure upon 
the King as well as upon the new Ministry, even though 
couched in Parliamentary language. Instantly there 
must be a state of high war between the Ministry and the 
King on the one side and the House of Commons on the 
other, a state of war which must at once lead to a 
Dissolution. Now does any one suppose that in these 
circumstances a more reasonable or more moderate House 
of Commons would be returned ? In our opinion, and we 
believe that it coincides with that of most calm observers, 
the Unionist Party would do distinctly worse at the polls 
than they did in December. Then our cause suffered from 
a good deal of misunderstanding on the part of the less 
clear-headed electors, and such misunderstanding would be 
infinitely aggravated. Thousands of voters would be swept 
off their feet by the cry that the House of Lords and the 
Crown were combining to deprive Englishmen of their 
ancient liberties, and that every other consideration must 
be put aside to vindicate the right of self-government 
in the English people. That, of course, would be a 
ridiculously unfair way of putting the question, but it 
would nevertheless affect a great many voters. In our 
view, then, it is most undesirable that an atmosphere of 
public opinion should be created which might possibly lead 
to such dangerous, nay, destructive, results. We must not 
throw the Monarchy after the House of Lords. 

No doubt it will be said that we are exaggerating, and 
that what would really happen would be that Mr. Balfour 
would take office; that the moderate section of the 
Liberals, combining with the Unionists, would secure 
him Supply and the passage of the Army Bill and 
the Naval Discipline Bill, and so forth; and that an 
opportunity would be given him to unfold his scheme for 
a reasonable and just development of the Constitution on 
democratic lines by the renovation of the Second Chamber 
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and the addition of the Referendum. Then would come, it 
js urged, the Dissolution and a triumphant verdict for the 
new Administration. If we believed there was any possibility 
of such a state of things resulting, our view might no 
doubt be altered ; but we are perfectly certain that it is 
jdle for the Unionists to rely upon the help, direct or 
jndirect, of any section of moderate Liberal opinion in the 
resent House of Commons. Even if such moderates 
exist, of which we are somewhat doubtful, they would 
make no show whatever during a heated Constitutional 
crisis. On the contrary, they would be far more likely, in 
order to save their seats and their position in the party, 
to out-Herod Herod in declarations that they would never 
consent to the flouting of the deliberate will of the people 
as expressed through the House of Commons. Laying 
all the blame for any revolutionary results that might 
ensue upon the shoulders of the Unionists, they would 
rally round Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, and assure 
them that they could be trusted as securely as the most 
vehement Radicals. 

{The notion that any solution of the question is to be 
found in the acceptance of office by Mr. Balfour and 
an attempt to govern with a minority in- the House 
of Commons, even for three or four months, is a delusion 
and a snare. In these circumstances, we come back to 
what we have said in these pages ever since the result 
of the elections was made clear. The Unionists have 
one valuable card. This they have a perfect right to 
play, but beyond that they cannot go. They have the 

wer to compel the Government to create five hundred 
Peers. They must not of course compel them to such action 
unreasonably, but they can and ought to do so if Ministers 
will consent to no sort of compromise or arrangement in 
regard to the threatened Constitutional revolution. It 
might seem at first sight that if this is their sole power of 
resistance, it will not be of much avail. Happily, however, 
that is not the case. Undoubtedly the Liberals extremely 
dislike the notion of making five hundred Peers. They 
know that such action not only involves the necessity of 
at once dealing with the Upper House, but also that it is 
pound to cause before long a very strong reaction. On 
the other hand, they are aware that the majority of the 
Members of the House of Lords are not frightened 
by the thought of five hundred new Peers. They have 
already abandoned not only all hope but all wish to 
maintain the House of Lords in its present condition, 
and have become sincerely anxious to put an end to the 
existing state of things. ‘The creation of the five hundred 
Peers has become in their eyes only one of many alterna- 
tives for getting rid of the status quo, and an alternative 
which they do not specially dread. Certainly they are 
not half so much alarmed by it as by the prospect of 
membership in a degraded and emasculated Second 
Chamber which is now presented to them. 

We sincerely trust, then, that all thoughtful Unionists 
will refrain from any action or language which can tend 
to produce a public opinion in the Unionist half of the 
nation intended to influence the King to refuse the 
creation of Peers, and therefore calculated to embarrass 
his action and to force him to take sides. As we have 
said again and again, we are the Constitutional party, 
and we must act Constitutionally, and not set an 
example of violent or factious action to our opponents, an 
example which they are only too ready to follow. Unionists 
must never forget that however black things may look for 
the moment, their time is sure to come. They must 
remember also that the inevitable reaction will not be 
hastened but postponed by violent action on their part. 
Their obvious plan is to give the Liberals rope enough to 
hang themselves,—not to throw obstacles in the way of 
the strangulatory process. Caution, patience, and con- 
servatism in the best sense will always have their reward ; 
but if these virtues are to have their full effect, it is essential 
that those who profess them should also practise them. 
Above all things, the patient, the cautious, and the con- 
servative must face facts, however disagreeable, and refuse to 
found their policy upon paradoxes, illusions, and chimeras. 
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love of peace, and his sense of his own position as 
the ally of Austria-Hungary, it seemed that there was 
only one way of averting war. That one way was 
to make it the plain interest of Russia to change her 
policy as regards the recent annexation. It was a complete 
mistake to suppose that the German Emperor had over- 
—— the bounds of friendship and good feeling. He 
had done nothing of the kind. Friendly and neighbourly 
counsel,—that had been his sole weapon. He had not of 
course concealed from the Russian Foreign Minister how 
close were the ties which united him to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, or how difficult it would be to keep the 
interests of Germany and Austria-Hungary distinct. But 
diplomacy had been master of the negotiations throughout, 
and it was not the custom of diplomats to gain their ends 
by such brutal methods as the foreign Press had attributed 
to the German representative at St. Petersburg. Advice— 
the advice of a true friend confident in his own sincerity, 
yet profoundly impressed with the critical nature of the 
situation—this had been the only instrument used, and 
nothing save the virulent hostility of which Germany is so 
often the innocent victim could have given it any other 
significance. 

The New Year’s reflections of the Berlin Press have given 
a wholly new colour to the events of March, 1909. Their 
former presentation of them has been thrown aside as of 
no further use, and the theory against which they protested 
so vehemently when it was put forward in the journals of 
other countries is set up in its place. The narrative which 
we wondered at two-and-twenty months ago is now declared 
to be absolutely true. What the German Ambassador 
was alleged to have said at St. Petersburg is now accepted 
as the official version. The German Foreign Office has 
worked a miracle. Time was when the loss of Prince Biilow 
was thought a calamity. Now everybody can see that 
it was really a blessing. His disappearance has restored 
“energy, determination, and courage to the conduct of 
foreign affairs,” and this happy change—a change which 
promises to work nothing short of a revolution in the 
foreign policy of Germany—dates from the day when the 
Kaiser decided “to throw the German sword into the 
scale of Austria.” It is the sword—the sword unsheathed 
and brandished in the face of Russia—that has done it all. 
The effete diplomacy of Europe, clinging to its ancient 
methods, had kept Europe on the brink of war for 
six months. The diplomacy of Germany averted the 
danger in a single afternoon. Without disturbing the 
good relations of the two countries, still less the friend- 
ship of the two Sovereigns, Germany had made her 
beneficent rule known, and Russia had seen the 
folly of provoking a quarrel with a neighbour strong 
enough to enforce her will by an argument that did not 
admit of answer. We have, of course, been to!d nothing 
that we did not know already. Englishmen have never 
doubted that the choice offered to the Tsar was between 
recognition and war, and that he had to make his 
decision without the loss of a moment. But why should 
the disclosure have been made now,—indeed, why should 
it have been made at all? If it is expedient to say these 
things at the beginning of 1911, why was it so important 
to deny them in the first quarter of 1909? That the 
Germans ought to be the best judges of their own methods 
we are quite ready to admit; but we may be allowed to 
wonder at what we cannot explain. Two years ago it 
seemed quite natural that every care should be used to 
conceal what had taken place between Germany and Russia. 
The stable-door had been shut a little late; but the state- 
ments that went the round of Europe could only be more or 
less accurate guesses, and so long as Germany denied them, 
she at all events could claim to have done her best to mini- 
mise the humiliation she felt bound in her own interest to 
inflict upon Russia. Now we have the German newspapers 
suddenly revealing the exact truth, with no fresh provoca- 
tion of any kind, and without, to all appearance, reaping 
any possible advantage for their own country. They 
deliberately reopen the Russian wound for no obvious reason 
beyond the desire to renew the pain of it. It seems impossible 
that the Government can promise itself any foreign gain 
from this source. Talk about the German sword and the 
Kaiser’s shining armour can neither please nor frighten 
the Russian Government. They know the worst that these 
phrases imply, and they have no doubt considered the 
duties which the employment of them by a neighbour, 
however friendly, imposes upon the State against which 
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they are pointed. If this language has any meaning at all, 
it must be intended for home use. It must be the Germay 
taxpayer who is meant to study it, and to draw the mora] 
that when such whirling words are in the air it will be 
prudent for the nation whose rulers have thought fit te 
utter them to raise without delay whatever it is asked tg 
spend on preparations for war. 





THE VETERAN RESERVE FOR LONDON. 


7 E note with no small satisfaction that the Territorial] 
Associations of the City and of the County of 
London have begun to take in hand in earnest the forma- 
tion of a Veteran Reserve. As our readers will see from 
the letter in our correspondence columns (published to-day 
in the London newspapers) signed by the Lord Mayor, 
the Duke of Fife, Lord Esher, and Sir Evelyn Wood, an 
appeal is made to all the trained men resident in London 
who no longer are in touch with any military unit to come 
forward and register themselves in the Veteran Reserve. 
As our readers will doubtless remember, the county of 
Surrey has already formed a Veteran Reserve. These 
Veterans paraded last year on Waterloo Day to the 
number of some fourteen hundred, and showed that those 
who are officially described as “ Veterans” by the War 
Office are in no sense grizzled old warriors, but men in 
the prime of life, though men in many cases who have 
had a wide experience of war, and have shown their quality 
upon many a stricken field. In case, however, there may 
be some of our readers who do not yet recognise the nature 
of the Veteran Reserve, its aims and objects, we had 
perhaps better give some description of the force, even 
though it must necessarily involve the virtual repetition of 
our articles of nine months ago. 

The best way to explain the nature of the Veteran 
Reserve is to tell shortly the story of the Surrey Veteran 

teserve. We must begin by pointing out that Surrey’s 
success was not due to any exceptional advantages or 
to any special or peculiar circumstances. What Surrey 
has done, and what we are glad to think London is now 
going to do, can be done, and must be done, by every 
Territorial Association in England and Scotland. Indeed, 
instead of Surrey having any advantages, it may be said 
to have been disadvantageously placed for forming a 
Veteran Reserve. Owing to nearness to London and the 
changing character of the population, and still more owing 
to the fact that there is no clearly recognised capital for 
the county, Surrey always finds concerted action very 
difficult. Again, there are so many persons of all kinds, 
rich and poor, who only sleep in Surrey, but live and work 
in London, that Surrey men are very apt to have a divided 
allegiance. All that Surrey did was to recognise earlier than 
other counties that there were a great many trained men 
living within its borders, that these men would be willing 
to register their names and addresses in a Veteran Reserve 
to be called upon for active service at any time of great 
need, and that the material provided by these trained men 
was of first-rate quality. 

The action taken by the Surrey Tervitorial Association 
was as follows. They appealed through the Surrey news- 
papers to the trained men living in the county to send in 
their names and addresses. This appeal met with an 
instant response, and on Waterloo Day the Surrey 
Veteran Reserve may be said to have materialised. 
Practically no one had seen a Surrey Veteran, or at any 
rate not more than an isolated example, till the afternoon 
of Waterloo Day. The business of forming the Reserve 
had been conducted almost entirely through the post, and 
the postcards were the only outward and visible signs of 
the Reserve. When the time drew near for the purade, 
letters were sent to the men who had registered their 
names and addresses by postcard inviting them to the 
parade, and asking them, if able to come, to state from what 
place they desired a railway ticket. The tickets were then 
sent to them, and they were told to be on the Horse 
Guards Parade at 2.30 on Saturday, June 18th. At that 


_hour the paper scheme became a very striking reality. 


The men not only assembled in their hundreds, but proved 
to be of remarkable physique and intelligence, and, as 
we have said, many of them with brilliant records of 
active service,—these being found not only among the 
ex-Regulars, but also among the old Volunteers and 
Militiamen. Surrey sent considerable contingents into the 
Imperial Yeomanry, into the service companies, and into 
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the C.1.V. Further, the Militia regiments recruited in 
Surrey sent many men to war. Still, as we have said, the 
force before June 18th, 1910, had only existed on paper 
and postcards, and there were some doubting spirits who 
could not believe that the equivalent of two fairly strong 
battalions would actually put in an appearance. Yet they 
did so; and these men who had never seen each other 
before, and still more, had never seen the officers who were 
to handle them on the parade, were without fuss, trouble, 
confusion, or difficulty marshalled into some fifteen 
companies, and drawn up in a three-sided formation in 
order to be inspected and addressed by the Secretary of 
State for War and the Adjutant-General. 

Since last June the Surrey force has received a simple 
and elastic organisation, which puts no burden upon 
the men, and gives them no trouble or worry, but yet at 
the same time is a source of pleasure and pride to them, 
and brings them into touch with each other. We are 
glad to note also that since the parade the Surrey Veteran 
Reserve has been growing. Some critics thought that 
just the reverse would be the case. They argued that it 
was easy to get men to come up to a spectacular parade 
and have a pleasant day in London, but that it by no 
means followed that men who were willing to do this 
would be willing to remain in the Reserve. Happily, 
however, these gloomy prognostications have proved 
untrue. The Reserve has now reached very nearly two 
thousand, and men are constantly coming in, not merely 
to replace those who have reached the limit of age, but to 
add to the total number At present there are something 
like seventeen strong companies located throughout the 
county, each with its commandant, and in almost all cases 
with another officer in addition. Again, thanks to the 
generosity of the High Sheriff of Surrey, each Veteran has 
had a badge presented to him which acts as a passport to 
many public functions. Remember that this Reserve is a 
pure addition to our military strength. It had no exist- 
ence before last spring, and it draws away from and 
denudes no other force. It is a case of using material 
of a high quality which was otherwise running to absolute 
waste. 

The Surrey force is on a small scale what the London force 
will be on a large, for we cannot believe that Londoners 
are less patriotic and less alert than the men of Surrey, 
and we are quite sure that, owing to the quickness with 
which news travels in London as compared with rural 
districts, the trained Londoners—the men eligible for the 
Veteran Reserve—will hear much more easily of the for- 
mation of the Veteran Reserve than did the ex-soldiers of 
Surrey. If London only does as well as Surrey, the Veteran 
Reserve ought very soon to reach the number of fifteen 
thousand, and to be composed of the very finest military 
material, for London is the place to which the best men 
amongst the ex-Regulars gravitate—In London there are 
an enormous number of berths suitable to old soldiers of 
good character.—But if London does, as we think she 
ought to do and will do, a good deal better in pro- 
portion than Surrey did, the numbers of the Veteran 
Reserve might very well reach twenty-five to thirty 
thousand. If, then, the response is as quick and as good as 
we believe it will be, there is no reason why one of the most 
memorable functions of the Coronation year should not be 
a parade of twenty thousand London Veterans in Hyde 
Park. We sincerely trust it may prove possible for some 
such assembly to take place, for so visible a proof of the 
value of the Veteran Reserve could not but stimulate the 
growth of the Reserve throughout the country. If the 
London Associations manage the business properly and 
get the men, we do not hesitate to say that the 
country will be astounded by the show which they will 
be able to make. No attempt, of course, can be made to 
give the men uniform. Just as in the case of the parade 
of the Surrey Veterans, the men will form up in their 
ordinary clothes. But this, strange as it may seem, will not 
make the parade any the less striking or less moving. On 
the contrary, it will show more clearly than could be shown 
in any other way the tremendous military asset, hitherto 
unused, which we possess in the Veteran Reserve. 
Twenty thousand men parading in uniform would only 
look like ordinary Regulars or Territorials. Twenty 
thousand men parading in mufti will prove to the 
country how negligent the military authorities have 
hitherto been in losing touch with such splendid fighting 
material, 





A word or two must be said as to the uses to which 
the Veteran Reserve should be put. When the War 
Office, having seen what Surrey was doing with its 
Register of Trained Men, ordered the various counties of 
England to form Veteran Reserves, they stated that those 
Reserves would be used, in case of invasion, to assist the 
police in guarding bridges, driving off cattle, &&. We 
venture to say that these restrictions on the uses of the 
Veteran Reserve are not likely to last. The War Office 
recognised at the Surrey parade that the men were a great 
deal too good for these duties,—duties highly important, but 
none the less not exactly combative duties. What we feel 
sure about as regards the future of the Veteran Reserve is 
this. The Veteran Reserve will reniain a Territorial force,— 
that is, directly under the County Associations. In peace- 
time nothing will be asked of the men except such things 
as they may like to do for themselves in the way of 
parades and fraternisation. If, however, these islands 
should be invaded, and the single obligation which 
the men are to accept comes into force—namely, that of 
defending their country in case of deadly peril—we do not 
doubt that the Veterans will be used to reinforce the 
Territorial battalions when those battalions take the field. 
Undoubtedly the addition of a couple of Veteran companies, 
or perhaps even more, to each Territorial unit, and the 
formation also of an extra battalion of Veterans, would prove 
of the greatest possible use. Many of the Veterans are 
of such character and calibre that they could at once be 
used as non-commissioned officers. We need not, how- 
ever, dwell upon this point at present. The first thing, 
and the great thing, is to get the trained men of London 
registered in the Veteran Reserve. If ever these islands 
are invaded and the country placed in imminent peril, the 
men will, we are sure, like true soldiers, do whatever the 
military authorities ask them to do in defence of their 
country, whether it be guarding bridges or reinforcing the 
Territorial battalions. 

We will only add one word to the statement of the signa- 
tories of the appeal. It is toask the trained men of London 
to make an immediate success of the movement by filling 
in their postcards and sending them in without delay to 
“ The Secretary, Veterans, Friars House, New Broad Street, 
E.C.” It is of the utmost importance that they should lose 
no time in doing this. If the London Veterans are to play, 
as they ought to play, and as all their friends want them 
to play, a great part in the Coronation ceremonials, no time 
is to be lost. It is necessary that the numbers of men 
registered should be ten or fifteen thousand by the 
end of the first two months of the year, and if possible 
sooner. If thatis done, then the London Veterans will have 
no difficulty in asking that a parade of their force in Hyde 
Park may be one of the features of Coronation year. If his 
Majesty the King is to be asked to do them the great honour 
of inspecting them, it is essential that their numbers shall 
be worthy of London. The capital of the Empire cannot 
afford to do things by halves. It is not enough, then, for 
a man to say that he will register some day when he has time. 
He must, as soon as he sees the appeal which comes out 
to-day, take his postcard, sit down, and fill up the par- 
ticulars of his corps and length of service,—particulars 
which in many cases will send a thrill of pride through 
those who read them. They will be records of service to 
England in tropical forests, in high mountain passes, in 
fever-stricken swamps, on arid plains, on wind-swept 
tablelands, by the waters of the Nile and of the Vaal, 
beside the Indus and the Ganges. 

To make London’s Veteran Reserve the success it 
deserves to be, prompt action, then, is absolutely necessary. 
And men must not be content with sending in their own 
postcards. They must look up their comrades and see to 
it that they do the same. Each Veteran must be a 
recruiting officer for the London Veteran Reserve as well 
as a member. 





FREE-TRADE V. “LLOYD-GEORGISM.” 


HE Revenue Returns for the first three-quarters of 
the financial year 1910-11 have provoked an outburst 

of jubilation on the part of the Radical Press, and we can 
readily understand that the ordinary Radical politician is 
overwhelmed with delight when he sees the bare statement 
that the increase in the revenue as compared with last 
year is no less than £43,645,000. A good many newspaper 
readers probably see nothing more than this statement, for 
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nothing more appears in the headlines. The more careful 
reader will probably note that the larger portion of the 
£43,000,000 is due to arrears of revenue which ought to 
have been collected before March 31st last, but were not 
so collected because Mr. Redmond refused to allow the 
Budget to pass. The deduction to be made on this head 
is probably not much less than £30,000,000, leaving 
roughly £13,000,000 as the real increase in revenue. 
That alone is a sufficiently striking figure; but when we 
are told that it proves Mr. Lloyd George’s triumph we 
are justified in asking exactly what were the distinctive 
features of Mr. Lloyd George’s famous Budget. 

Any one who will cast his mind back to the long debates 
that took place in the Héuse of Commons in the Session 
of 1909 will remember that the one feature of the Budget 
which stood out above all others was the proposed new 
system of taxing land values. The debates on this one 
point probably occupied nearly nine-tenths of the whole 
of the Budget discussion. If the phrase “ Lloyd-Georgian 
finance ” means anything at all, it means the imposition of 
Land Value Duties. Bearing this in mind, let us look 
again at the Revenue Returns for the period ending 
December 31st last. It will be seen that towards the 
enormous increase of £43,645,000 the new Land Value 
Duties contributed only £210,000. This does not, of 
course, prove that the Land Value Duties may not yet be 
successful. We are not for the moment arguing that 
point. What it does prove is that the figures which have 
been hailed with such delight by the Radical Press give 
us no information whatever as to the probable success or 
failure of the essential feature of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget. 

Nor do these figures teach us anything about what may 
be called the secondary feature of Lloyd-Georgian finance, 
—namely, the liquor licenses. It will be remembered 
that these proposed duties were attacked in the House of 
Commons, not on the ground that they were financially 
unprofitable, or that they were in principle unsound. 
Every reasonable critic recognised that it was impossible 
to oppose in principle a slight increase of the cost of liquor 
licenses which had already for a long time been in exist- 
ence, and which needed some readjustment. The case 
against the liquor licenses was that they were so extor- 
tionate in amount that they would inflict grave injustice 
upon individuals. That case has never been answered, and 
the figures now published in no way bear upon it. Nor do 
the figures even reveal to what extent the liquor licenses 
have been financially successful, for they are merged in the 
general head of “ Excise.” It may be assumed, however, 
that part of the large increase in the yield of Excise 
is due to these extortionate duties. But that is not the 
end of the story, for as a result of these new duties the 
assessment of licensed houses has been, and is being, 
reduced all over the country. This means that part of the 
burden of the new licenses is thrown back upon the 
ordinary ratepayer, who must make up the deficiency in 
local revenues caused by the reduction in the assessment 
of public-houses. Already local authorities throughout the 
country are clamouring on this account for an increased 
subsidy from the Imperial Exchequer, so that sooner or 
later a large sum will have to be written off the net revenue 
from the new licenses. 

Apart from these two taxes there was nothing dis- 
tinctively Lloyd-Georgian about the Budget of 1909. All 
the other taxes were just those to which any Free-trade 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would probably have had 
recourse if he had had to face the enormous burden 
so recklessly imposed upon the country by the hasty 
adoption of a system of gratuitous old-age pensions. In 
such an emergency even a Unionist Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would probably have turned to the Income- 
tax, the Death-duties, the Stamp-duties, and the Tobacco- 
duty, because he would have recognised that these were all 
revenue-producing taxes. About the Spirit-duties there 
might have been more hesitation, for the revenue from 
spirits has for a long time been inelastic, and, as Mr. 
Lloyd George’s experiment has proved, it was doubtful 
whether any large additional revenue could be raised from 
this source. In the same way, a Unionist Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would probably have increased the duty 
on motor-cars, and might conceivably have introduced 
the Petrol-tax. There is no objection m principle to the 
latter, though in practice the difficulty of preventing 
evasion may prove to be greater than has yet transpired. 











Already experiments are being made in the use of 
benzine instead of petrol in order to escape the 
tax. If this practice becomes common, it will be 
necessary to impose an Excise-duty on benzine, and 
from the Free-trade point of view, as Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone insisted, the multiplication 
of taxes is a thing to be avoided. The point, how- 
ever, is one of only minor importance. What we 
wish to insist upon is that the main revenue-yielding 
taxes of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget were in no sense 
characteristic of his peculiar methods of finance. So far 
as he was “out for” revenue, he followed the well- 
marked lines laid down by his Free-trade predecessors, 
Where he departed from these lines, as in the case of the 
Land Value Duties, he has at present secured no appreci- 
able revenue, and in the case of the License-duties he has 
perpetrated grave injustice and introduced a very serious 
new element of confusion between local and Imperial 
finance. 

The Revenue Returns for last year are not, in fact, a 
triumph for “ Lloyd-Georgism”; they are a triumph for 
Free-trade. They show first the enormous prosperity of 
the United Kingdom under the continued maintenance of 
our Free-trade system, and secondly the comparative 
ease with which money can be raised fur the national 
Exchequer as long as Free-trade methods of finance are 
followed. 

In saying this we do not wish for a moment to excuse 
the reckless spirit which involves the nation in vast 
expenditure because the bill can be so easily paid, 
Taxation, even when based upon sound principles, is 
always an evil. It means the compulsory appropriation by 
the State of money which private individuals have legally 
acquired. So far as it goes, such appropriation must 
always tend, not only to irritate the individual sufferer, 
but also to weaken the motives which impel men to produce 
and to preserve wealth. There is nothing sounder than 
the old Free-trade maxim that as far as possible money 
should be left to fructify in the pocket of the taxpayer. 
All the more important is it to bear this maxim in mind 
at a time when the controlling force of the Government of 
the country has passed into the hands of a multitude of 
voters who may easily be tempted by the Socialist doctrine 
that the power of taxation should be employed to transfer 
wealth from the rich to the poor. Ultimately such 
transference means the complete destruction of the 
motives which lead to the accumulation of wealth, and 
therefore the policy itself should be resisted at the very 
outset. For this reason it is by no means a matter of 
unmixed satisfaction that many millions should be raised 
with comparative ease by our established system of 
taxation, for this makes it all the more easy for poli- 
ticians to succumb to the temptation of buying the votes 
of the multitude at the expense of the few. 

The ideal which a Free-trade Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should set before himself is not to prove how easily money 
can be raised by Free-trade taxes, but to show with how 
little taxation the government of the country can be 
successfully carried on for the benefit of all the King’s 
subjects. 








CHRIST'S DESCENT INTO HELL. 

HE “Descent into Hell” is the second part of the 

Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus. This second part, which 
almost certainly had no original connexion with the first, has 
not the same evidential value, but is also early. Lipsius placed 
it in the first half of the third century. It is one proof of the 
prevalence in early times of the belief that Christ descended 
to the abode of departed spirits, which is stated most clearly 
in 1 Peter iii. 18 and iv. 6, but is alluded to elsewhere in the 
New Testament, and appears in the Apocryphal Gospel of 
St. Peter, a document probably of the second century. The 
doctrine does not find a place in the Apostles’ Creed till 359. 
According to the Gospel of Nicodemus, not only did Christ 
descend into hell, but He vanquished its Powers and rescued 
some of its prisoners. This is what in old English is known 
as the “Harrowing of Hell.” The belief that God should 


appear in the lower world as conqueror is suggested by certain 
passages in the Old Testament, such as Hosea xiii.14. The 
main interest of this second part, or “ Descensus Christi ad 
Inferos,” is its great poetic beauty, and the enormous influence 
which it had in the Middle Ages. 


In the following short 
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abstract of it some quotations are taken from the very 
remarkable Black Letter edition of 1511 by Wynkyn de 
Worde. 

Joseph of Arimathea tells Annas and Caiaphas that the 
two sons of Simeon, Karinus and Leucius, have been raised 
from the dead. They write down what they have seen 
in Hades. As they were “in ye grete prevy depnosse 
of derkenes,” a purple royal light shines upon them. 
And then come up their father Simeon, and John 
the Baptist, and Adam, and Seth. Seth tells how when 
he went to the gates of Paradise to implore oil from the 
tree of mercy for Adam, who was sick, Michael said that 
it should not be given him till five thousand five hundred 
years had been fulfilled, when the Son of God after His 
baptism should anoint all that believe on Him with the oil of 
His mercy, and should lead Adam into Paradise to the tree 
of mercy. Satan bids Hades the all-devouring and insatiable 
prepare to receive Jesus: “I have made the Jewes for to be 
agaynst hym and I have made redy the rodde that he shall 
be smyten with and I have made redy the tree that he shall 
be crucyfyed on and thre nayles for to fasten hym therto and 
I have made a drynke with azell and gall.” Hades adjures 
Satan not to bring Jesus, for He has already stolen away 
many that were dead, “soo that we ne myght kepe Lazarus, 
but he flowe fro us so swyfte as it had been an Egle.” 
Suddenly a voice is heard saying: “ Lift up your gates, ye 
princes, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting gates; and the 
King of Glory shall come in.” Christ appears in the form 
of man and “enlumyned all the derkenesse of hell with the 
gloryous bryghtnesse of his gloryous face and all the gates 
and shettynges with yren barres and boltes all to braste in 
his holy comynge and all the fell fendes made hym space and 
waye.” And Hades and Death cry out: “ What arte thou 
that arte so grete and appared so lytell in erth? What arte 
thou that was so meke and lowly in erth and now arte thou 
a pryncely fyghter in fourme of man?” Christ delivers Satan 
to the power of Hades, who reviles Satan for having lost by the 
tree of the Cross all that he had gained by the tree of trans- 
gression. Adam beseeches Christ to set in Hades, as in earth, 
the sign of the victory of His Cross, and he and all the saints 
are led by Christ into Paradise. There they meet Enoch and 
Elijah and “a lowly man” (the penitent thief) carrying a 
cross, who tells how Christ has given him this sign and bidden 
him show it to the guardian angel of Paradise if the angel refuse 
toadmit him. And hearing these words, the saints bless God 
for having brought them back “into the grace of paradise, 
and into Thy rich pastures, for this is spiritual life most 
sure.” So Karinus and Leucius, after relating the story of 
their own resurrection, are seen no more. 


Here in some copies the work ends, but in others there 
follows an epilogue. The Jews confess that all these things 
have been done by the Lord, and Joseph and Nicodemus 
make a report te Pilate, who writes down all that the Jews 
did and said concerning Jesus in the public records of his 
Praetorium. Pilate is informed by Annas and Caiaphas that 
five thousand five hundred years should pass before the 
coming of the Messiah, and that this period was fulfilled at 
the birth of Christ. Pilate writes to Claudius Caesar a short 
account of Christ’s Life and Death and Resurrection, and 
shows how he was persuaded by the Jews to crucify Him. 


The influence of the Gospel of Nicodemus, and especially of 
the “Descent into Hell,” was very deep and wide from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth century in prose and verse and 
religious drama. From it even more perhaps than from the 
Canonical Gospels, because no objection was made to its 
translation, the lay folk learnt the history of our Lord's 
Passion and Resurrection, of His descent into hell and victory 
over Death and Satan. It exists in the vernacular in German 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century, also in Welsh, 
Cornish, Dutch, and Danish. A prose version of the 
“Harrowing of Hell” is included in the enormously popular 
“Speculum Historiale” of Vincent de Beauvais in the middle 
of the thirteenth century and in the “Golden Legend ” of 
Jacobus a Voragine in the latter half of the same century. 
In French Gregory of Tours in the sixth century quotes 
the “ Acta Pilati,” but the Gospel does not seem to have 
become well known among the people till the thirteenth 
century, at the very beginning of which (before the publica- 
tion of the “Speculum ”) appeared a poem by Maitre André 
de Coutances, who belonged to a family of high repute both 








in Normandy and England, containing a version of the whole 
story. He introduces himself to us with a charming sim- 
plicity as one who “loved dearly the song and the dance” 
before he turned to more serious things :— 
“ Seignors, mestre André de Coutances 
Qu’ a mout amé sonez et dances.” 
The poem has, like the song in Twelfth Night, the tender 


charm of the “old age.” On the appearance of the “purple 
royal light” Hades reviles Satan. ‘ Whence,” he asks, “ can 
this light have shone below, unless Jesus have brought it 
hither?” 
“* Ha,’ dist Enfer, ‘ Satan mauvés, 

Ennemi de joie et de pes, 

Horribleté, honte et puor, 

Dont vient ceienz ceste luor 

Se cist Jhesus ne |’ i aporté?’” 
In Italy the story appears in the “ Golden Legend,” as afore- 
said. It is also several times referred to in Dante's Inferno, 
especially in the fourth canto where Virgil speaks of “a 
Mighty one, crowned with a sign of victory,” who came to 
hell and “drew from us the shade of the first parent.” 

But it is in England that the Gospel was earliest known and 
most popular. It remained a favourite book of the people for 
a thousand years. Knowledge of it is shown in Cynewulf’s 
“Christ” in the eighth century. There is an old English 
prose version of the eleventh century. At the end of the 
thirteenth century appeared The Harrowing of Hell, the 
most ancient Christian religious drama known. It has little 
formal merit, but possesses, like the old French, the beauty 
of simplicity and devotion. The saints whom Obrist has 
brought to Paradise give their thanks :— 

“Thou that has broght us all 
fro pain in light to lend, 
Love the lely we sall 
ever withouten end.” 

The Eighteenth Passus of Piers Plowman contains a very full 
account of the Descent: Satan, Christ tells him, shall drink 
that which he has brewed, and “ fendes and fendekynes” shall 
be at Christ’s bidding. On the discovery of printing the 
Gospel of Nicodemus was repeatedly issued from the press. 
The most important of these Black Letter editions is that of 
Wynkyn de Worde, first printed in 1509, and four times 
reissued. An edition modernised from his was made by John 
Cousturier and printed at Rouen in the seventeenth century. 
This was used as a chapbook, and another popular edition also 
based on the same text was issued in 1767, so that for two and 
a half centuries Wynkyn de Worde’s remained the standard 
text. It is not only a very fine translation, but contains 
several peculiar features. There is a curious introduction, 
where it is said that “ bysshop Turpyn dyde it translate out 
of Latyn into Frensshe,” though there is no record of 
Charlemagne’s supposed chronicler having done anything of 
the kind. A most remarkable feature of this edition is the 
story of Syndonia, which appears here for the first time. 
Syndonia is the maid who sells in the market a cloth that 
“fell soo gracyously to werke that it is more curyous than 
I can skyll of.” Joseph of Arimathea buys it for thirty 
bezants to bury Jesus therein. Her mother is made whole of 
the sickness in which she lay, and weds a worthy Duke, and 
Syndonia becomes Empress of Rome. There is a detailed 
and very touching account of the scourging of Christ which 
exists in no other copy; and a characteristically romantic 
touch when He is led to the Cross. “I comaunde,” says 
Pilate, “that no man laye handes on hym but yf he be a 
knyght or elles of gentyle blode, for it is not fyttinge that a 
kynge should be slayne of vylaynes.” So in Piers Plowman 
it is said that no man brake the legs of Jesus, “for he was 
knyghte and kynges sone.” Therefore a blind knight, Longeus, 
“jousts with Jesus,” pierces His side, and as he wipes his 
eyes with his blood-stained hand is healed of his blindness. 

The “Descent into Hell” has not the importance and value 
of the “Acts of Pilate,” but it has many points of interest. 
Even the meagre extracts we have given will show the wonder- 
ful majesty of its conception of Christ in the plenitude of His 
victory, and its splendid poetic power. The scene impressed 
itself on painters as well as poets. “There is no branch of 
mediaeval or renaissance art,” says Mr. W. H. Hulme in his 
edition of the mediaeval English “Harrowing of Hell,” 
“which does not give evidence of the strong hold the story 
had acquired on the minds and hearts of men throughout 
Christendom.” Diirer represents it more than once: in one 
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etching Christ beneath an arch reaches forth His hand to a 
prisoner, the “purple royal light” behind Him; a hideous 
monster grips the arch above and aims a blow at Adam with 
a horrible forked spear. And even the more trivial legends 
which gather round the main theme reveal one remarkable 
characteristic of the beliefs of the people both in the third 
century and in the Middle Ages. Christ is very near to these 
simple folk. Their worship of Him is singularly intimate and 
loving. The dish from which He ate, the spear that pierced His 
side, the napkin with which He wiped His face, the cloth which 
wrapped His body, the chance drops that fell from His side, 
have a mysterious power. Nothing that has had to do with 
Him can remain common; it is transfigured. And Christ is 
not only the God whom they worship; their stories are 
woven about Him; He is their hero, their knight. Their 
simplicity is the simplicity of the child; we elders smile at 
it, but with a certain uneasiness and awe :— 

“ Oh, love of those first Christian days! 


I see the error; but above 
The scope of error, see the love.” 





NATIONAL SERVICE IN THE PAST. 
WHEN THERE WAS NO FLEET. 
N the days of the Edwards and the Henrys 
“The low red glare to southward when the raided coast 
towns burn” 
was a frequent phenomenon on either side of the Channel. 
War, sometimes caused by the quarrels of the sailors, some- 
times by the ambition of the Kings, was the normal state; 
peace the rare exception. And as there was no regular fleet 
to defend, or to restrain, the Channel ports were little better 
than nests of pirates and the warfare became soon more 
murderous as one outrage provoked another. Chaucer's 
“ Schipman who 
If that he fought and had the higher hand 
By water he sent them home to every land” 
is a type generalised from a hundred individuals. Naturally 
this state of things bred a stern race, full of courage and 
resource, always ready for attack or defence. National 
service was the condition of their existence, as it was on the 
Scottish Border, or “in the dark and bloody ground” of 
Kentucky. One of the most notorious of these Southern towns, 
with a careless daring which was sometimes sharply punished, 
actually remained unwalled; trusting, perhaps, to the defence 
of its labyrinthine waterways and to the then broad line of 
lofty sandhills that masked the entrance to an almost land- 
locked harbour, whose mudbanks, haunted by myriads 
of wildfowl, seemed defence enough even if an enemy 
passed the dunes. Twice at least this rashness met 
with severe punishment; and the second time the town 
was surprised when its leader was away with part of 
the at all times small garrison. A rare and curious 
Spanish chronicle gives us such a graphic account of this 
“ revenge raid,” and throws such a light on the state of these 
old sea-ports, and on the character of the inhabitants, that it 
is worth retelling. 

The town in question was the headquarters of a famous 
freebooter of the Drake stamp, who was alternately corsair 
and King’s Admiral, according to circumstances, and who, 
when not fighting under the Royal banner, was plundering 
Breton or Spaniard on the shores of the Bay of Biscay. 
His name was dreaded from Cape Gris Nez to Finisterre, 
for of all the privateers who ravaged the North of Spain, 
he it was who came the oftenest, and he scoured the 
marrow seas so closely that no foreigner was safe. His 
raids naturally led to reprisals, and a gallant knight of 
Spain, El] Conde de Pero Nifio, was commissioned to retaliate 
on the English coast. Joining company with a French 
knight, Pero Nijio sailed for the Channel, having previously 
done a little plundering on the Bordeaux coast. The united 
force, consisting of five galleys, worked steadily up the 
English coast from the Lizard, landing here and there with 
various success. Beaten off from Plymouth, they next tried 
Tortland, but the people fled into caves in the limestone, and 
though a few prisoners were made, the tide receding, allowed 
help to come from the mainland, and the foe retreated. This 
looks as if Portland then was really an island at high tide. 
There was no temptation to land on the iron-bound shores 
from St. Aldhelm’s Head to Peveril Point, and the Swanage 
quarries gave no portable plunder; but, rounding Old Harry 





at the entrance to Poole Bay, they learned that inside the 
line of dunes was the dwelling-place of the notorious 
“ Arripay,” as they called Henry Paye, the corsair already 
spoken of. Now was the chance for their vengeance. Far 
off over the sparkling waters of the inner harbour gleamed 
the cupola of a handsome tower (most probably the tower of 
old St. James’s Church), “ covered with tin and round like 
an inverted cup,” and, favoured perhaps bya full tide, the 
galleys made the port safely. The leader was absent. The 
town was unwalled at that date. The Spaniards landed at 
once, but the Frenchmen held off. Surprised and taken at 
advantage as they were, there was no shrinking on the 
English side. Throwing themselves into a large stone 
building on the quay (most likely that puzzle of antiquaries, 
the old Town Cellars), the defenders made a gallant stand ; and 
when beaten from that defence they yet rallied in the narrow 
stone streets, and propping up the great iron-studded doors, 
which they took off their hinges, to protect them from the 
terrible crossbow bolts, the archers poured in their deadly 
arrows. It was Crécy over again on a small scale, and the 
longbow showed its superiority as of yore. 


The Spanish standard-bearer, who tells the story with a 
pardonable quorum pars magna fuit, gives us to understand 
that his men could not face the arrows. The crossbowmen, 
stooping to charge their arbalests, were at once shot down, 
and those who, like himself, were protected by armour were 
“fledged with arrows.” He himself, standing firm, was a 
mark for the English shafts, but they were powerless against 
his mail. (Who does not think of Ivanhoe? “Curse on thy 
Spanish steel coat,” said Locksley; “had English smith 
forged it then these arrows had gone through, an as if it had 
been silk or sendal.”) Meantime Pero Nifio had been warned 
that his men were falling back, and, landing with more help, 
he raised the famous battle-cry of Spain, “ Santiago y cierra 
Espafia!” (St. James and charge Spain!),—the war-cry that 
was to the mediaeval Spaniard what the Marseillaise was 
to the French Republican,—the war-cry which was destined to 
ring out among the cafions of Mexico and in the passes of the 
Andes whenever and wherever the Spaniards met their foes 
in the New World, as it had done on so many fights 
among the wild sierras of their own land. The fresh 
charge drove back the English, but the raiders were unable to 
do more even though the brave brother of Harry Paye fell at 
the head of his men. They secured a few prisoners, and, 
returning to their galleys, rowed away down the main channel, 
and rounding North Haven made their way further up the 
English coast, meeting with various successes on the coast of 
Hampshire, duly chronicled (with a most amazing ignorance 
of geography) by the trusty standard-bearer. There is no 
English account of this event, so that we learn of the courage 
and resource of the pirates of Poole from the undisputable 
account of their enemies. It is with some pride that one 
contemplates such a manful stand, not, however, unmingled 
with reflection as to the low state of defence into which a 
century of peace under the protection of the regular Navy 
has brought us. In those days every man was a soldier, and 
turned out at the call of duty without a moment’s hesitation; 
but to-day a handful of Territorials represents the whole 
fighting force of a population of some thirty thousand, the 
bulk of whom are unarmed and untrained. Quomodo cecidérunt 
robusti, et arma bellica periérunt. 





THE AFFRAY IN WHITECHAPEL. 

HE difficulty about the extraordinary affair which took 
place in Sidney Street, Whitechapel, on Tuesday is to 
make sure of what happened. A dozen accounts have been 
given, most of them differing in important particulars, and 
the ordinary citizen, reading his newspaper on Wednesday 
morning, may well have found himself puzzled and amazed. 
Fifteen hundred police surrounding a house in which two men 
armed with pistols were known to be hiding; the Home 
Secretary directing the fire of the Scots Guards, and sending 
to St. John’s Wood for a field-gun to blow in the front of a 
house in a narrow London street; the house eventually fired 
from within, and collapsing with the supposed assassins in 
its ruins,—it reads like the burlesque of a Drury Lane melo- 
drama. The main facts, however, are plain, although there 
are many differences of statement as to detail, and the story 

with its hideous ending seems to run as follows. 
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Information came into the hands of the police on Monday 

that the assassins “ wanted ” for the Houndsditch crimes of 
December 16th, in which three policemen were killed, were 
hiding in a room in No. 100 Martin’s Buildings, Sidney 
Street, off the Commercial Road. Sidney Street is mainly 
a narrow street of mean one-storied houses, but Martin’s 
Buildings is a new large red-brick tenement-house of three 
stories, and the suspected room belonged to the end house but 
one in a set of eight. In this room the men were believed 
to be harboured by a woman,—a working tailoress. It was 
determined by the police to surround the house, and early on 
Tuesday morning, therefore, they brought up a strong 
force to block all possible means of escape, and pro- 
ceeded by means of plain-clothes detectives to remove 
all the occupants of No. 100 with the exception of 
the men “wanted.” They were successful in doing 
this, and even managed to decoy the woman from the 
room where the men were thought to be sleeping, by 
means of a trick,—a very plucky woman in the flat below 
volunteering to get her downstairs on a pretext of illness. 
Having arrested the supposed tailoress, the police were free 
to begin their attack on the “wanted” men. The natural 
procedure would seem to the layman—or would have seemed 
natural, at all events, before the Houndsditch murders—to 
have rushed the men where they lay, if they were asleep; 
but possibly they were known not to be asleep, or possibly 
the police had been forbidden to repeat the Houndsditch 
tactics. In any case, what they did was to wait until 
it was nearly light, when one of the police threw a brick 
through the window of the room,—a rather characteristic 
way of letting men armed with revolvers know that 
they were ready to begin. The brick was answered by 
pistol-shots; one of the police, Sergeant Leeson, fell with 
a bullet through his chest, and for the moment the 
police retired with their wounded man. The men in the 
room continued firing, but Lit nobody else. This first attack 
took place before eight o’clock, and from eight o’clock onwards 
there was intermittent firing on both sides, the police shooting 
from various positions on the roofs and in the rooms of sur- 
rounding houses, and the trapped men from the front and 
back rooms of the tenement-house. The firing, however, 
had no result, except that the supposed Anarchists were 
compelled to refrain from showing more than a hand or 
arm with a pistol at the windows, and about half-past 
nine orders were issued to call out the military. A party of 
Scots Guards under a Lieutenant arrived from the Tower, 
and were posted at each end of the street, commanding 
the front of the building, and at a window on the first 
floor of a house opposite No. 100,—a small drug-shop. 
Soon after the posting of the Guards the Home Secretary 
arrived, and took charge of operations. He appears 
to have decided that the case required more drastic 
measures than were being taken, if the men were to be 
captured before nightfall, and sent to St. John’s Wood for a 
section of horse artillery, with the idea of blowing in the 
front of the building and so compelling the men to show 
themselves. However, as it happened, the artillery were not 
required. No. 100 caught fire, from some cause at the 
time unexplained; the flames spread through the building, 
the doomed men rushed from room to room, volleys were 
poured into the flames. One man burst from the door, and 
was driven back into the fire. Perhaps in the end they shot 
themselves; all that was found, when at last the Fire Brigade 
were allowed to put out the flames, were the remains of two 
charred bodies, which are believed by the police to be those of 
Fritz Svaars, one of the “ wanted” men, and an accomplice. 
The other “ wanted” man, known as “ Peter the Painter,” was 
not, after all, in the building, and remains at large. 

All this reads very strangely to Englishmen, and the 
accounts published by some of the London daily papers read 
even more strangely still. You would suppose, from the 
number of rounds stated to have been fired by soldiers, 
police, and assassins, that from dawn till two in the afternoon, 
when the house fell in, a ceaseless rain of bullets swept the 
street, that it was as much as a man’s life was worth to 
venture into the zone of fire, and that nothing short of cannon 
could have ended the ghastly duel. The present writer is not 
in a position to deny these things. But perhaps he may relate 
his own short experience of Tuesday morning and of the 
next day. Hearrived op the scene soon after eleven, and had a 
good view of the tenement-house from perhaps a hundred yards 








away. A passing postman, who said he had heard some shots 
about nine, showed him the room where the men were believed 
to be. He waited till getting on for twelve, when, as no shot 
had been fired and nothing seemed likely to happen, he 
decided to catch a train, and left the place. Reading the 
next morning the accounts of what had happened in the hours 
from noon to two o'clock, he went to Sidney Street to look at 
the ruins. It seemed likely that the bullet-swept street would 
present a remarkable appearance; would there be a whole 
pane of glass in the houses round? ‘The reality was not 
quite so sensational. No. 100 lay in ruins, gutted; but 
the fire-proof walls had prevented the flames from spreading 
to the houses on each side. Round the sills and sides of the 
upper windows there were several biggish pieces knocked out 
of the brick surface, evidently the work of rifle-bullets. 
Most of the shots aimed at the assassins, therefore, must 
have gone in at the windows, as they were intended to do. 
As for the house opposite, from which the soldiers fired into 
No. 100, the brickwork had fared rather worse. There were 
sixteen or seventeen yellow pock-marks in the smoky brick 
wall round the first-floor window, and a bullet had made a 
hole in one of the glass panes. That was the only window 
which the writer could find broken on that side of the street. 
The three large plate-glass panes of the shop window below 
were untouched. There was a splinter knocked off a door- 
way into a yard a little distance off, but that was the only 
mark to be found—it is true that the search made was not 
exhaustive, but it was as complete as the writer could make 
it—of a shot fired from the tenement-house which could have 
gone as low as a man’s hat in the street. After the shooting 
of Sergeant Leeson, when the general firing began, the 
danger-zone, when it existed, must have been chiefly in the 
area swept by the soldiers’ rifles. It would be interesting to 
know from whose weapons the bullets were fired which 
ricochetted among the spectators. 

“ A great deal too much fuss about what was a difficult but 
not an impossible business.” That probably sums up the 
opinion of the men most closely concerned,—the police. The 
theatrical and spectacular side of the affair, as it was con- 
ducted on Tuesday, was too insistent. It is difficult not to 
believe that the police, left to themselves, would have made a 
better job of it. It was surely not necessary for the Home 
Secretary to be present to direct operations. We do not need 
proof of Mr. Churchill's personal courage; what we should 
like to have proved is the need for the resources he 
employed. What could the Scots Guards have done, posted 
at each end of the street? If the men had bolted out of 
the house, the soldiers could not have fired without hitting 
each other. What did the Guards do who fired from the 
window opposite? They merely compelled the men to take 
cover, whereas their business was presumably to shoot them. 
A good game shot with a twelve-bore and ordinary cartridges 
—the street is only ten yards wide—would have been more 
effective; indeed, he could have made almost certain of hitting 
the assassin’s hand whenever he exposed it to take aim, whereas 
the soldiers with rifles not unnaturally missed it time after 
time. As for the cannon, where was it to fire from? It 
must have been run up close to the house. The reason given 
for not using the Fire Brigade sooner was that the firemen 
would have been hit; how about the artillerymenP We need 
not multiply obvious questions. But it is pertinent to suggest 
that if a similar situation should arise in the near future, say 
in an attempt to take prisoner the “ wanted” man who is 
still at large, the police should be given an opportunity of 
displaying a little of the ingenuity and resourcefulness which 
were lacking in the methods pursued on Tuesday. The 
necessity of capturing two armed and desperate men, known 
to be hiding on premises from which escape is impossible, is, 
after all, a situation not unprecedented in the annals of 
crime. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 
(To raz Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—While there is much in your articles on the present 
position of the Constitutional controversy which commands 
assent, I cannot help feeling that you lay insufficient emphasis 
on two points. First, it seems to me that the peculiar—the 
almost unique—character of the Parliament Bill makes it 
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subject to considerations which do not apply to ordinary Bills. 
Secondly, it seems to me that to advise the creation of four 
or five hundred Peers, in the circumstances of the case, 
would be so gross a breach of Constitutional practice that 
it may rightly be called not merely unconstitutional but 
revolutionary. 

The Parliament Bill is, I say, almost unique in the whole 
course of Constitutional history. For it changes the seat of 
sovereignty. The ultimate legal Sovereign of our country is 
“the King in Parliament.” Hitherto this has meant the 
King (or rather, in fact, the King’s Ministers) acting by and 
with the advice and consent of Lords and Commons; but if 
the Bill passed it would be the King (that is, the Ministry) by 
and with the advice and consent of the Commons alone. The 
legal sovereignty would be changed, and with it the condi- 
tions of allegiance. We should be made subjects of a new 
sovereignty. In the language of our ancestors, “ the original 
contract between King and people” would be altered. Except 
by the Bill of Rights, no change in the Constitution equally 
fundamental has ever been made by legislation. Nay, the 
Bill of Rights was only the formal ratification of a revolution 
already achieved. Even the Reform Bill of 1832, momentous 
as was its effect, was in form not so revolutionary as the 
Parliament Bill. 


If this be so—and no one who reflects on Constitutional 
history can candidly deny it—can it be reasonably said that 
the Government have obtained a sufficient preponderance of 
national opinion in support of the Parliament Bill to justify 
its passing? Certainly for the carrying of ordinary legisla- 
tion a majority of 120 in a newly elected House of Commons 
would be sufficient. But for changing the seat of sovereignty, 
for modifying the conditions of allegiance, it is otherwise. In 
such matters a large minority has rights which cannot with- 
out oppression be ignored. We are free men with a right 
to be consulted about our own government, not conquered 
serfs to be handed over against our will from one sovereignty 
to another. This distinction between ordinary and funda- 
mental laws is recognised in many modern Constitutions, and 
the consents deemed sufficient for ordinary are ineffectual for 
fundamental laws. And though in our Constitution no such 
distinction is formally made, no fundamental change has ever 
been effected by legislation except in deference to an over- 
whelming expression of public opinion. The Revolution and 
the Bill of Rights were carried through by a coalition of 
Whigs and Tories; and the Reform Bill had the enthusiastic 
—almost the frenziced—support of the vast majority of the 
people. No one not insane would suggest that there was the 
faintest analogy between the state of public feeling in 1910-11 
and that existing in 1688-89 or in 1831-32. 

But some politicians and journalists appear to be of opinion 
that not only will the Government be justified in press'ng 
their proposals without any concession to their opponents, 
but even in overcoming any resistance in the House of Lords 
by advising the creation of Peers to an indefinite number up 
to five hundred. Such advice would be without precedent. 
The creation in Queen Anne's reign was too small to be in 
point, and was, moreover, most solemnly censured by the 
House of Commons under George I. It was the act 
of Ministers who were meditating projects more revo- 
lutionary still. And the precedent of the threatened 
creation in 1832 is really a precedent against a creation 
to-day. For it is clear that Lord Grey and Lord Althorp 
were passionately reluctant to create Peers, and only in the 
end advised that course because they feared a general revolu- 
tion if the Reform Bill did not pass. To take a step only to 
escape a violent convulsion is to make a precedent not for 
but against taking a similar step in circumstances of perfect 
calm. No fair mind can doubt that Lord Grey would 
condemn a creation of Peers to pass the Parliament Bill to- 
day. But a still more important distinction remains. ‘I'he 
creation of five hundred Peers differs in more than degree 
from a creation of fifty. The smaller creation would leave 
the House of Lords not essentially changed as one of the 
Houses of Parliament; but five hundred new peerages would 
make it impossibly cumbrous, and, pending further legislation, 
would bring it to an end. What is contemplated is, therefore, 
nothing less than this: that the Crown should by a mere act 
of prerogative destroy one of the Houses of Parliament. This 
is unconstitutional in the highest degree; it is a proceeding 
that belongs to the same bad family as the levying of ship 











money, the Declaration of Indulgence, and the remodelling of 
borough charters under Charles II. and James II. These are 
all cases of stretching a prerogative legitimately exercised on 
a small scale and under normal conditions to an extent 
altogether abnormal and extravagant, and for the purpose of 
subverting the freedom or authority of Parliament. 

I submit, then, that for Ministers to press the Parliament 
Bill with a rigorous refusal of all concessions or alternative 
solutions against a minority but slightly smaller than the 
majority which supports them would be tyrannical and 
oppressive, and that to advise the creation of four or 
five hundred Peers would be a heinous offence against the 
Constitution. 

It may be said in reply that though a minority has rights, 
so has a majority, and that we must not fall into the absurdity 
of allowing the minority to dictate to the majority. Most 
true. But the minority in this controversy have shown no 
desire to dictate. They have, on the contrary, made a series 
of concessions since the dispute began twelve months ago, 
They have abandoned the hereditary principle; they have 
conceded pure finance to the absolute control of the Commons; 
they have accepted the outline of a far-reaching scheme of 
reform of the Lords; they have declared for the Referendum, 
and have consented to its application to Tariff Reform even 
though adopted by both Houses. These are great concessions, 
long retreats from the position which our party has for years 
maintained, and from the old Constitution which we love so 
well. Further even than this we shall, I hope, be willing to 
go in deference to the verdict of the recent Election, and to 
accept the principle that in reconstituting the Second Chamber 
both political parties should have an equal voice. And is no 
corresponding concession to be made by the majority? So 
far, from the outset of the contest, they have conceded nothing. 
They stand precisely where they did. ‘Their attitude is one of 
harsh, arrogant, unbending rigour. 

If such a being as a fair-minded Liberal still exists, of him 
I would ask: In a dispute concerning the fundamentals of 
the Constitution, dividing the people in a proportion of nine- 
twentieths on the one side against eleven-twentieths on the 
other, is it right or wise that the nine-twentieths should be 
forced to concede everything and the eleven-twentieths should 
consent to concede nothing? And is it Constitutional, or 
even prudent, to inflict on free citizens treatment so oppressive 
and arrogant by first destroying by mere prerogative one of 
the two ancient Chambers of that Parliament from whose 
traditions we have learnt to prize the liberty of the subject 
and the order and stability of the State ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hueu Cectr. 

[We have dealt with Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter in our leading 

columns.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 

(To tae Epiror or raz “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In criticising the letter on the above subject which you 
did me the honour to publish in the Spectator of Decem- 
ber 24th, 1910, Mr. F. E. Bray says that I ignore the docu- 
ment I criticise and the situation as it at present exists. 
Surely, Sir, the title of my letter, “ Are We Giving Away Our 
Sea Power?” covered the whole “situation as it at present 
exists,” which I believe, with Admiral Mahan, is a far 
stronger position, for us, actually on the sea, than it can 
ever be again if we adopt the suggestions of rival nations 
and possible enemies, now embodied in the Declaration of 
London. 

Then Mr. Bray says I ignore the Declaration. As my sole 
object was to protest against it, I can only presume that he 
considers I am ignorant of the effect which the Declaration 
will have on the question I specially referred to,—viz., feeding 
between forty and fifty millions in a great naval war such as 
we have not had for a hundred years. So far was I from 
ignoring the document that I quoted from it the two or three 
words which are of such immense importance that, as I said, 
they may “ possibly” mean signing our own death-warrant as 
a nation. I mean that famine on a vast scale involving the 
whole nation, not local, like the cotton famine or the Irish 
famine—in plain English, that want of food—may compel us 
to capitulate. 

I have studied this question for twenty years; five years 
before I wrote about it in the Nineteenth Century, and in 
“ War Famine and Our Food Supply” and elsewhere. It was 
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forced upon me by having to pass almost daily through the 
most densely populated parts of London, where almost the 
only English foods to be found are cabbages and watercress. 
Mr. Bray seems to think I am ignorant of past international 
action in connexion with food as contraband, but I specially 
refer to it in my writings as an additional danger which this 
country has to face,—I mean as compared with our position 
in our last great naval war. 

At present, and until Parliament sanctions what our 
Government has signed for us, any nation at war with us 
can declare food-stuffs destined for us contraband; that is 
obvious; but it is equally obvious that such a Declaration 
might be very dangerous to the nation making it. Under the 
Declaration of London this danger to our enemy in making 
food contraband is entirely removed. Why? Because 
“without notice” our enemy can declare food contraband, 
and we ourselves and the other Great Powers have agreed 
that the mere “declaration” makes it contraband! That is 
the grave danger to us. Suppose we were at war with 
Germany or France under present conditions. Would either 
dare to declare the immense supplies of wheat, maize, &c., 
which the Americans send us contraband? The Americans 
would refuse to damage themselves, and if threatened with 
capture would certainly join us. Under the proposed con- 
ditions the Americans could not resent action to which we and 
they had agreed. As I pointed out in my previous letter, 
neither they nor any other country could send us food except 
at the risk of capture. Although we all hope it is utterly 
improbable, it is not impossible that we may find ourselves 
at war with the United States; then why, by our own act, 
make it impossible for other nations to feed us because she 
declared food for us contraband? A very few years ago and 
we should all have said it was “impossible” for Japan to 
yanquish Russia on sea and land. 

Mr. Bray evidently writes with knowledge of the legal 
aspect of the proposed changes; I wish I felt he had convinced 
me as to their practical effect being in our favour. He says 
that they change uncertainty into certainty, and would enable 
the United States, for instance, to feed us, not by sending 
food direct to our ports, but to some neutral port, and that if 
our Fleet could not “secure a passage across the Bay, the 
Channel, or the North Sea, we shall already be past hope.” 

I wonder what Admiral Mahan and our own Admirals, and 
particularly our great corn merchants, think of this statement. 
In the first place, if we were at war with France, where could 
an enormous depét of food for our use be established? Ostend 
and Antwerp are too near her frontier to permit of the 
establishment of a supply of food, worth many millions 
steriing, for us. If we were at war with Germany, dare 
France permit such a storage of food for us, for the sake of 
the “ honest broker’s profit”? But apart from such political 
considerations, in which diplomatic “ pressure” depends on 
the nature of the power behind it, can Mr. Bray name any 
port, from Gibraltar to Christiania, capable of dealing with 
the storage and transhipment of those vast supplies of wheat 
and other grain which now come to Liverpool, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Southampton, &c.? Ours is the only country which 
requires these supplies, and the only country which has 
expended millions in the means of handling them. Surely 
our present “uncertainty” would be far safer than such a 
“certainty” as this. 

Since our nation refuses to store a year’s, or even half-a- 
year’s, corn in this country, the only thing is to make and 
keep our Fleet so strong that it will be hopeless to attack us, 
and not to hamper our food-supply by laws suggested by 
possible enemies. 

It is quite certain that whatever views we take we have 
only one object in view, to further the best interests of onr 
country; and Mr. Gibson Bowles has done a national service 
by publishing his book on the Declaration of London,—it is 
extraordinary to find how many people have not even heard 
of that momentous document.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

19 Adam Street, Adelphi. R. B. Marston, 


[To rae Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—Although I am in agreement with a good deal of the 
criticism directed by your correspondent Mr. R. B. Marston 
(Spectator, December 24th, 1910) against the Declaration of 
London, I cannot allow to pass without contradiction his 
statement that we are living in this country on a precarious 











week’s supply of corn. Mr. Marston says that the truth of 
this statement was established by the Royal Commission on 
our Food Supplies in War Time; but in this he is entirely 
mistaken. The finding of the Commission with regard to 
wheat and flour was as follows :— 

“During a period of 11 years—that is, about 570 weeks—there 
have been found nine instances when the stocks have been reduced 
to less than 7 weeks’ supply for the United Kingdom ; of these 
nine instances, seven are found in a group limited to the period 
between the beginning of June and the end of August, 1898, when 
the collapse of the Leiter operations had produced what may be 
justly described as very special circumstances. Except under the 
abnormal conditions of the year referred to, there were only two 
occasions during the period reviewed when the total fell below 8 
weeks’ supply before July,—namely, for a fortnight in June, 1896, 
and a week in June, 1903, when stocks stood at 74 weeks’ supply.” 


The stocks in this country are frequently equal to twelve to 
fourteen weeks’ supply, and are sometimes even larger than 
this.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwakp Pact. 

8 Brunswick Street, Liverpool. 





GIBBON ON THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
[To rue Eprror or tugs “Srecraros.”’) 

Srr,—In view of the feeling, I think justified, and not 
infrequently expressed, that the British Channel Fleet should 
remain as England's bulwark near the Isle of Wight, I could 
not help noticing Gibbon’s words in chap. 13 of “ The Decline 
and Fall,” where he describes how the Roman fleet circum- 
vented the ships of Allectus under cover of a fog, and landed 
on the Western coast of England, thereby convincing the 
Britons “that a superiority of naval strength will not always 
protect their country from a foreign invasion.” This was 
written by Gibbon over a century and a quarter ago, and 
seemed to me worthy just now of mention.—I am, Sir, 
&e., JosEPH WELBY. 

Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE BED-ROCK OF IRISH FINANCE. 
[To tus Eprror or tas “Srecraror.”’} 

Srr,—The figures given in your article last week are no doubt 
staggering to the good-natured Englishmen who you say have 
been gulled by “astute Irish politicians spreading abroad an 
absolutely baseless statement.” Passing the two-edged sneer, 
may I suggest that figures must be examined, weighed, and 
understood to be truly comprehended? It would pass the 
limits of a letter to examine all your assertions, but I ask 
leave to point out some matters you ignore. 

The £2,357,500 Irish expenditure in excess of revenue con- 
tributed does not take into account £600,000 Income-tax not 
collected in the year referred to owing to Budget delay, and 
since received. The Treasury classification in these annual 
financial papers has been frequently challenged, and was 
objected to by both English and Irish members of the 
Financial Commission, as well as by English witnesses, 
notably Sir Robert Giffen. These financial papers show 
the revenue collected in Ireland to be about £2,000,000 
more than the amount treated as Ireland’s true revenue, 
the correction being made for articles supposed to be duty 
paid in Ireland but consumed in England. Gladstone main- 
tained that the revenue collected in Ireland should be deemed 
Ireland's true revenue. The form of the Financial Returns 
was mainly due to Mr. Goschen. It has been the duty of 
Treasury officials for generations to furnish British Ministers 
with figures and facts against the Irish view of this question, 
and it is not unreasonable to suspect that the forces of tradi- 
tion and prejudice are strong at the Treasury. These official 
adjustments always go in one direction, that of lowering the 
true revenue of Ireland; but, as Sir E. W. Hamilton told the 
Financial Commission, the figures are necessarily hypothetical 
in the absence of a Customs barrier. This hypothetical adjust- 
ment, the principle of which is questionable, and the Income- 
tax delayed in collection, exceed the amount which you say 
Ireland draws from the Imperial Exchequer for purely Irish 
purposes. Now while this hypothetical adjustment of revenue 
is made in the annual Financial Returns, no such adjustment 
is made of the expenditure which, not astute Irishmen, but 
Englishmen of ripe experience, Lords Farrer and Welby, 
Mr. Curry, and Sir Robert Giffen declared to be “in 
excess of the legitimate needs of Ireland, heavier than 
the Irish people ought to be called upon to bear,” and 
not classified on any defensible principle. They put the 
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questions: “ How has this expenditure been caused, and by 
whom has it been authorised?” ‘ Whether it has been for 
the benefit of Ireland?” and in reply say: “We cannot justly 
set off the whole or the greater part of this expenditure 
against the over-taxation of Ireland.” 

As to the innuendo about Irish and Scotch old-age pensions. 
Recipients must have been living in 1841. In that year the 
population of Ireland (8,175,124) was three times that of 
Scotland (2,620,184). Is it surprising that the Irish pensioners 
are two and a half times as numerous as the Scotch? The 
Irish charge for old-age pensions will evidently become less 
year by year, as the survivors of the decreasing population 
become chargeable and the present recipients pass away. 

In conclusion, let me call attention to a statement of Lord 
MacDonnell in a speech at Trinity College last November: 
“We do not admit, and are prepared to contest, the Treasury 
declaration that Ireland is a source of loss to the Imperial 
Exchequer.” I presume Lord MacDonnell would not be 
deemed by the Spectator one of the astute Irish politicians 
sneered at in your article.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Killiney. MurrovucH O'BRIEN. 

[Ireland cannot be unfairly taxed if Irishmen are not un- 
fairly taxed. Irishmen are not unfairly taxed as compared 
with Englishmen, since it is impossible to show a single Irish- 
man who is paying more taxes because he lives in Ireland than 
he would pay if he lived in England. It is possible to show 
Englishmen, and many thousands of them, who if they lived 
in Ireland would not be paying taxes which they have to pay 
because they live in England. Again, it is possible to show 
people who, because they live in Ireland, have education and 
police protection provided for them wholly by the Imperial 
Government. If they lived in England these people would 
have to pay locally for half the cost of education and a con- 
siderable part of the cost of the police. And in the face of 
these facts we are told that Ireland is unfairly treated in the 
matter of taxation. Perhaps it will be urged that Ireland 
contains many very poor people. The number of very poor 
people living in England is larger than the number of very 
poor people living in Ireland by many hundred thousands, if 
not indeed by several millions —Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SOLUTION OF THE IRISH PROBLEM. 

[To tue Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”’} 
Sir,—Something similar to your solution of the Irish 
problem has more than once occurred to me. The majority 
of the population and of the electorate of Ulster are 
Protestants and Unionists, but their representation in an 
Irish Parliament would be so insignificant that they would 
have practically no voice whatever in the government of the 
country. The people of Ulster would be ruled by another 
people who regard them as aliens in race and religion, and as 
having dispossessed an Irish race in all respects better than 
themselves. 

This is true of Ulster generally, and the Census of 1911 
will certainly show a more marked Protestant majority in the 
province than the last one. It will be said that the Catholics 
and Nationalists return a majority of the representatives of 
Ulster at present. But this majority (which, I believe, is only 
one) results from unequal representation. The electorate of 
the Unionist East Belfast is over twenty-one thousand, while 
the total population of Nationalist Newry is under fourteen 
thousand. And the province of Ulster, I may add, is under- 
represented relative to the rest of Ireland. Cork, which 
returns two Members, falls far short of East Belfast in both 
population and electorate. But the province of Ulster contains 
some counties whose inhabitants are chiefly Catholics of the 
same type as those of the South and West. The Ulster to which 
Irefer might, I think, be pretty accurately defined as embracing 
six counties,—Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, London- 
derry,and Tyrone. These six counties practically lie in a ring- 
fence, and none of them has, I think, ever been without a 
Unionist Member, while the efforts of the Unionists to win a 
seat in Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan have always failed. But 
these six counties—including Belfast (whose population is 
considerably larger than that of Dublin) and the improving 
sea-port of Londonderry—contain on the whole a large majority 
of Protestants and Unionists chiefly descended from settlers 
under Queen Elizabeth and King James: They bear, I think, 
a larger proportion to the rest of Ireland than Ireland bears 





stronger reasons for objecting to the government of the other 
twenty-six than the latter have for objecting to being governed 
by the English, or rather Imperial, Parliament. 

An Ulster Parliament might solve the problem, as you 
suggest. The Lord-Lieutenant of the head of both might 
have a difficult task; but might we not dispense with the 
Lord-Lieutenant if Home-rule is to be introduced? However, 
I think a better arrangement would be to provide that these 
six counties should be deemed to be part of England, the 
heads of the different Departments who were to direct pro- 
ceedings in Belfast or Londonderry residing in London 
instead of Dublin. This provision should extend to the 
Courts of Justice. Judges appointed by a Home-rule 
Administration in Dublin could not be relied on to decide 
Ulster cases impartially.—I am, Sir, &c., HIBERNICUS, 





AN APPEAL TO ULSTER. 
[To tae Epiror oF “ Specraror.”} 

Srxr,—You are perfectly right in the line you have taken 
regarding the injustice of refusing to allow Ulster to form 
a separate Government if a Home-rule Bill is passed. 
Logically no contradiction is possible. But are we governed 
by logic? Do Trade-Unionists allow the same freedom to men 
who do not want to join the Union as they exact against the 
master? Mr. Redmond will probably assert that he does not 
ask for separation and repeal of the Union, but merely the right 
to control local affairs by a local Parliament,—the debt owed 
to Ireland being as usual paid, and the duty of protecting 
Ireland naturally remaining as it is now. He will distinctly 
refuse to entertain any claim on the part of Ulster to separate 
itself from a country of which it is an integral part. He will 
declare it is the duty of England to reduce to obedience 
her rebellious subjects. No doubt if this is so, and Ulster 
still refuses to obey, the Government will be in a very 
unpleasant position, and find it very difficult to carry a Home- 
rule Bill out easily. You may remember that Mr. Asquith, 
on being asked what he would do if there were civil war in 
Ireland, said he need not reply, for the case could not occur. 
I myself do not believe there is at all a unanimous wish 
for Home-rule in Ireland. The more sensible and wealthier 
members of the country foresee that a large withdrawal of 
capital will take place and many of the wealthier inhabitants 
leave. I have spent nearly the whole of my rents in the 
county I reside in, and am now forced to sell every acre at 
a considerable loss. I cannot be expected to continue the 
same liberality. When I tell the tradesmen in the neigh- 
bouring town this, the invariable answer is: “If your honour 
leaves us we shall be ruined entirely.” You have done a con- 
siderable service, Sir, in drawing the attention of English 
supporters of Home-rule to the question of Ulster.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. Brinstey Marnay. 


THE 





(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”} 
Sir,—The tactics suggested to Ulster in the Spectator of 
December 24th, 1910, though urged by one of the most earnest 
friends of Irish Unionists, could not possibly be adopted by 
any body of loyalists in Ireland. North and South, they have 
all through their history stood together. They will not brook 
even the semblance of treachery to one another now. If 
England isso dense that she can only be schooled into the 
knowledge of what treachery to the loyalists of Ireland, 
North and South, and to her own Imperial heritage 
means by showing to her some crude example of what 
dire results desertion of duty may bring in its train, she 
must get others than the true men of Ulster to act the 
drunken helot’s part for her edification. The man who 
would propose in the North of Ireland to betray the 
Southern Irish loyalists as a matter of tactics would meet the 
fate of Lundy, and deserve it. As for us Unionists in the 
South of Ireland, we are no despicable herd even in 
numbers, and we are kith and kin too of the men of the 
North. We marry and give in marriage together; fathers 
and mothers, sons and daughters, brothers and sisters, pass 
and repass going from the South to dwell in Ulster and 
coming from Ulster to dwell in the South. We know that if 
England goes mad and plays the traitor to us, we loyalists of 
Ireland will concentrate our loyalty on ourselves and will to 
ourselves be true; but the English people may rest assured 
that if they cast us off, then whatever may be the effect of 





to England, and the inhabitants of the six counties have much 





immediate civil commotion in Ireland, the ultimate result 
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will be inevitable danger to England in the future, for most 
assuredly her bitterest opponents and her most determined 
foes will be those men and their descendants whom she will 
have so betrayed. For them will remain 
“the unconquerable will 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield, 

And what else is not to be overcome.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., ArTHur W. SAmveELs. 


80 Merrion Square, Dublin. 





THE FIVE HUNDRED PEERS. 
(To tux Eprror or tus “ Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Permit me to support your views about the much- 
threatened creation of Peers wholesale by a citation from one 
of the keenest observers of political combinations. Among the 
expedients by which Mark Antony tried to secure for himself 
the political inheritance of Julius Caesar was the revival of 
the third class of judices; he instituted a new decuria of 
jurors consisting of centurions and even of privates from 
Caesar’s Gallic Legion, the so-called Alaudae,—“aliter enim 
nostri negant posse se salvos esse.” Cicero denounces this 
attempt to pack the Courts as insulting to Antony’s own 
adherents, and conjectures that it may not even answer his 
purpose. “Ut enim quisque sordidissimus videbitur, ita 
libentissime severitate judicandi sordes suas eluet labora- 
bitque ut honestis decuriis potius dignus videatur quam in 
turpem jure conjectus” (“Philippic” L, § 20). The lower a 
man’s original position is, the more likely he will be to try 
and make people forget the way in which he was promoted. 
Sordes suas eluet; no one is a greater stickler for the 
privileges of his Order than the man who is conscious that he 
was pitchforked into it improperly. Why, Sir, if the Lords 
are eventually swamped by five hundred new Peers, mostly 
Nonconformists, they will not only reform their own House, 
as you say, but they will soon proceed to deal faithfully with 
those other two bodies whose prevailing constitution, temper, 
forms, and methods are a mockery of representative govern- 
ment and a menace to free institutions. I mean the House of 
Commons and the Cabinet.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. E, D. BLAxiston. 





LONDON VETERAN RESERVE. 
{To rue Epiror or tue “ Srectaror.’’] 

Srrn,—We desire to appeal through your columns to the many 
thousands of men possessed of a military training who are 
resident in the City and County of London. We ask them to 
come forward and register their names and addresses in the 
Veteran Reserve so that the country by the military authorities 
may be able to count on them in case of great national peril. 

The “trained men” who are eligible for the Veteran 
Reserve are shown in the following categories :— 

(a) Officers who have served for at least one year in any of 
the military forces of the Crown, provided they are not on 
the Active List of the Regular Army or the Territorial 
Force, and that they do not belong to the General Reserve of 
Officers, Special Reserve, or Territorial Force Reserve. 
Officers who have served in any of the military forces of the 
Crown, in the Colonies or India, but who are no longer liable 
for any service therein, are eligible. 

(b) Ex-soldiers of the Regular Forces who have completed 
their original engagement with the colours and the Reserve, 
or have been discharged by purchase after not less than one 
year’s service. 

(c) Ex-soldiers of the Special Reserve, after not less than 
one year’s service. 

(d) Ex-Militiamen who have completed one period of 
engagement. 

(ec) Ex-Imperial Yeomen, and ex-Volunteers not serving in 
the Territorial Force, and ex-members of Colonial forces after 
four years’ service. 

(f) N.C.O.’s and men of the Territorial Force on discharge 
therefrom. 

(g) Individuals in possession of a war medal duly granted to 
them. 

Officers must be under sixty, N.C.O.’s under fifty-five, and 
other ranks under fifty years of age. 

We believe that the trained men who have already been in 
the King’s Service will embrace this opportunity of rendering 
valuable service, and of regaining touch with the Army and 








their old comrades. It is hoped that many thousands will 
register, and that it will be possible to have in the spring a 
parade worthy of the Empire, which his Majesty the King 
might be requested graciously to inspect. No obligations are 
imposed in peacetime on those registering their names, and 
no service will be required from the Veteran Reserve unless in 
the case of a national emergency. 

Application to register names for the City and County of 
London should be made by postcard to the Secretary, 
Veterans, Friars House, New Broad Street, E.C., with the 
following information :—(1) Name (surname first) ; (2) address, 
borough ; (3) corps in which applicant served; (4) length of 
service; (5) active service (if any) and medals; (6) rank on 
leaving service ; (7) present age. In view of the parade which 
it is hoped to hold in the late spring or early summer, it is 
essential that no time should be lost in the sending in of the 
postcards. Trained men who read this will greatly help ley 
bringing it to the notice of their friends and comrades who 
are eligible. Any further information required may be 
obtained from the secretary of the Joint Committee, as 
above. 

We shonld, Sir, be greatly obliged if you would lend us 
your influential aid by supporting this appeal in your 
editorial columns. London, in this as in all things connected 
with the Territorial Force, should set an example to the 
counties, 

That a Veteran Reserve containing masses of trained and 
experienced soldiers will mean a valuable addition to the 
available forces of the kingdom no one can doubt. We 
venture, therefore, to ask with confidence for the co-operation 
of all old soldiers who care for their King and country. 
—We are, Sir, &., 

T. Vezey Srrona, Fire, 


Lord Mayor, President of the Lord-Lieutenant of the County, 
City of London Territorial and President of the County of 


Association. London Territorial Association, 
Evetyn Woop, EsHER, 
Field-Marshal, Chairmanofthe Chairman of the Association, 
Association. 


[We refer to this letter in our leading columns.—Ep, 
Spectator. ]} 





F, W. WALKER’S GRIM HUMOUR, 
[To ruz Epiror ov tne “Srzcratos.”’] 

Srr,—The late 8S. H. Reynolds (editor of Bacon’s “ Essays” 
for the Clarendon Press) reported to me a witty parable which, 
as I am now at liberty to say, was concocted by Mr. F. W. 
Walker. Readers, as Matthew Arnold declared, have short 
memories; and I will therefore venture to quote this parable 
with its explanatory context from “ Old and Odd Memories” :— 

“He [Reynolds] had no belief at all in the political capacity of 
women, and but little in their sense of truth. And he used to 
illustrate this unchivalrous sentiment of his by means of an 
apologue, with respect to which he disclaimed originality, but which 
he, at any rate, made his own by the characteristic stamp which he 
set upon it. His primary object was to show what was expected 
of a model wife:—‘ A certain man had a wooden leg, and told 
his wife that he did not wish the fact to be known. But reports 
about the wooden leg got abroad; which the wife, whenever they 
reached her, indignantly denied. ‘Thus far she had only done 
what any wife would do. But she proved herself to be a good 
wife by the circumstance that, although she unscrewed the wooden 
leg every night and screwed it on every morning, yet, when she 
denied that it existed, she firmly believed that she was telling the 
truth!’ Behold how good and wholesome a thing is the sweet 
unreasonableness of woman!” 
Whether the foregoing apologue, though mainly the work of 
Walker, was at all touched up by his reporter, I cannot tell. I 
can only remark that the mock-rhetorical flow of some of its 
phrases reminds me so much of Reynolds that I am tempted 
to apply to him what Hamerton said of one who had made a 
telling quotation: he became its “ half-author.” 


Here may be given another sample of Walker's lively 
ingenuity (c«irpareAla), a» sample which, having external as 
well as internal evidence in its favour, is assuredly founded 
on fact, though I cannot vouch for all the details. A pupil, 
preparing to try for a scholarship at a great Oxford College, 
asked Walker if he could give him a hint of any kind. “ Very 
much,” was the reply, “ will depend on the Latin and English 
essays. One of them will probably refer to the Earthly 
Paradise of our aspirations. In such a Paradise the dons do 
not believe; and you cannot please them more than by 
bringing a few quotations tending to show that mankind is 
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going to the dogs!” He went on to call the pupil’s attention 
to such lines as “ Damnosa quid non imminuit dies?” or as 
“The world is weary of the past.” The event proved that he 
had been wise in his generation. The subject of the English 
essay was “Fifty years hence.” On such a thesis the 
anthology—why may I not call it the toxicology P—of 
enervating mottoes did signal service; and the scholarship 
was gained.—I am, Sir, &e., Lrionet A. ToOLLEMACHE. 
Penryn, Bournemouth. 





THE DICKENS STAMP. 

(To tue Epiror or tue “Sprecraror.”’] 
Sir,—May I remind your readers that many of them who 
believe that the right to property is one of the most powerful 
stimuli to human progress have upon their shelves copies of 
books which are filched from their creators by an unjust law ? 
May I entreat them to examine the works they possess of 
Charles Dickens, and ascertain if they are published after 
the expiry of the limited term which the law allows, and 
if, therefore, they have ever returned one farthing to the 
novelist’s heirs ? 

I plead on behalf of the descendants of “the good, the 
gentle, the high-minded Dickens,” not because three of that 
family are drawing a niggardly pension of £25 per annum 
from the British Government, but because, if there is any 
argument in favour of vested rights in land, houses, or 
chatteis, that argument is also true of those who have toiled 
in the production of books,—books which have changed the 
thought, the morals, or the sentiment of the world, which 
their creators have slaved to produce, and the rewards for 
which (if any there are) they and theirs are as fully entitled 
to share. 

May I further remind your readers that no volume 
recently published of Dickens has returned any copyright 
fee, save those which bear the Dickens copyright stamp ? 
This stamp is now on sale for one penny each—in sheets of 
twelve—at every bookseller’s in the land, and at all Messrs. 
W. H. Smith’s and Wyman’s news-stalls. His Majesty the 
King, her Majesty the Queen, her Majesty Queen Alexandra, 
and other members of the Royal Family, ever ready to be the 
exemplars in every good and just cause, have led the way by 
placing the copyright stamps in their volumes of Dickens. 
Their example has been followed by many of the leading 
statesmen, lawyers, authors, actors, editors, and divines of 
the day. If every owner of Dickens will not shirk his penny, 
a magnificent centenary tribute will be assured. For there 
are forty-eight million copies of Dickens extant. 

To those of us who are striving to bring about this inter- 
national recognition of Charles Dickens’s dues, nothing can 
be more gratifying than the decision of the great firm of 
Messrs. Macmillan to insert a Dickens stamp gratis in every 
volume of every edition of Dickens issued by them during the 
hundredth year of the novelist. The significance of this must 
not be overlooked. It means that for the first time in 
literary history the representatives of a great writer will be 
in receipt of a copyright fee not conferred by the action of 
the copyright laws; small, it is true, but to which they are 
entitled as truly as the heirs of any landlord are entitled to 
receive tribute in the shape of rent. I beg all readers of the 
Spectator who are also owners of even a single volume of 
Dickens to apply at once for the Dickens stamp.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Becxies WItison, Honorary Secretary. 

The Charles Dickens Testimonial, 

17-21 Tavistock Street, W.C. 

[ We sincerely trust that the sale of the stamps will be on 
such a scale throughout the English-speaking world as to 
place Dickens’s descendants beyond the reach of pecuniary 
anxiety. That is in every way a sound plan for commemo- 
rating the centenary of Dickens.—Ep. Spectater.] 





LONDON FOGS. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.”] 
§1r,—Your issue of December 3lst, 1910, contained the most 
gratifying statement that the number of foggy days in 
London has been reduced since 1884 by more than half, and 
you state that the principal cause has been the reduction of 
smoke due to the action of public authorities and to the use 
of improved methods of lighting and heating. There can be 
no doubt that London is vastly cleaner that it was, and archi- 
tecture as well as all works of art are benefiting accordingly ; 





but may I venture to point out that the public authorities 
did practically nothing to help matters until the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society was formed? And, as we owe the blessing 
of a cleaner town to the untiring energy of that Society, which 
has put the public authorities in motion, it is only fair that 
credit should be given to the Society as an encouragement 
to those who have worked so hard to attain a healthy and 
beautiful London. Itis astonishing that so few Londoners 
subscribe to the Society which has done so much for them.—~ 
Iam, Sir, &e., THACKERAY TURNER, 
Westln ook, Godalming. 





COLD COURAGE. 

{To tae Epirorn or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The Hulton Colliery disaster has furnished another 
sad opportunity for Lancashire colliers to show their courage 
and bravery in the face of danger. The teams of rescuerg 
from the neighbouring collieries have turn by turn continu. 
ously descended the pit to explore the workings and bring 
back the dead. They have groped their way to the coal face 
along roads in which the props supporting the roof have been 
blown down by the force of the explosion and in which gas 
has been present. The details of the work they have done are 
too gruesome to relate. Each team has nobly and cheerfully 
taken duty at this work for three hours at a time; there has 
been no lack of men. 

An incident which happened on the day after the accident 
will illustrate the spirit which has animated each man 
throughout the difficult and dangerous work of exploring. 
According to the time-table which had been arranged for 
regulating the descents of the teams, the “W” team had to 
go down at a certain hour. There were two teams which 
answered to this description,—one sent by the “A Company” 
from their “ B” pit, and the other sent by the “B Company.” 
The manager of the latter company, thinking that his 
company’s team would be going down at the hour fixed, 
went to ILulton in time to meet the men as they came up. 
They greeted his arrival by telling him they were glad he had 
come, as they were short of a “boss” to push them forward, 
and the “ A Company’s” men had taken their turn. Only 
those who have been down into the workings can realise what 
bas to be faced; some reluctance would be natural. But 
these men’s complaint was that another team had taken their 
place, and the other team had. 

I call this cold courage. There is no applauding public, no 
band, no honourable mention in the newspaper; just a few 
grim, silent officials and men, with heavy hearts but high 
courage, working night and day to remove the dead. Heroes 
all! that make one sadly proud of belonging to their race.— 
I am, Sir, A&c., J. A. G. 





SCOTSMAN. 


“ Specrator.”’} 


CROMWELL NOT A 
(To tHe Eptron oF THE 
Srr,—Mr. Harrison writes in your issue of December 3st, 
1910, to correct Mr. Lewis as to Cromwell’s Welsh ancestry ; 
may I be allowed to point out, however, that in doing so he 
has himself fallen into a serious error? The Welsh origin of 
the Cromwell family is apparently not in dispute, although 
the exact proportion of Welsh blood that flowed in their veins 
may be; but the Scots ancestry which Mr. Harrison claims for 
the Protector is certainly wholly fabulous. Mr. Round, 
writing on the “Origin of the Stewarts” in “Studies in 
Peerage and Family History,” incidentally deals with the 
question of the Norfolk family of Steward from which Oliver 
Cromwell descended, and confirms the conclusion arrived at 
by Mr. Walter Rye in the Genealogist [N.S.], IL., 34-42, that 
the “Stywards,” as these alleged descendants of the Scottish 
Stuarts wrote their name, were simply a Norfolk family “ of 
no credit or renown which had been settled at Swaffham long 
before the alleged Scottish ancestor is supposed to have landed 
in England with his Royal master and kinsman.” No doubt 
the fact that Carlyle accepted the fable as authentic history 
partly accounts for its persistence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Birkenhead. Wm. Fereusson IRVINE, 





“A TOUCH OF THE SUN FOR PARDON.” 
(To tne Eprror or tux “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—Can any reader of the Spectator give the authorship of 
the following lines, or state where they may be found ?— 
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“ A touch of the Sun for pardon, 
The song of a bird for mirth, 
We are nearer God's heart in the garden 
Than anywhere else on the earth.” 


W. W. RB. 


=I am, Sir, &e., 





TYPEWRITING MACHINES FOR THE BLIND. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Specraror.’’] 


Srr,—Probably some of your readers have typewriting mac hines 
for which they have no further use, and in such cases I venture 
to hope that they may be sent to this Association, and through it 
given to poor deserving blind persons whose only ready way of 
communicating with their sighted friends is by means of type- 
writers. ‘The typewriting machine was invented primarily for the 
ase of the blind, and the legibility of the writing and the facility 
with which it could be performed were the reasons for its 
adoption by sighted persons. It would therefore be very fitting 
that discarded machines should be bestowed upon the sightless 
poor, of whom there are many thousands in the United Kingdom 
alone. Typewriting is taught in most, if not all, schools for the 
blind, but from lack of means few blind people are able to obtain 
machines when they leave the schools. All kinds of machines in 
working order would be very gratefully received and acknowledged. 

lam, Sir, X&c., 

Henry Srarnssy, Secretary-General. 
The British and Foreign Blind Association, 
206 Great Portland Street, W. 





EDUCATION OF TURKISH GIRLS. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Srecraror."’] 


Srr,— Will you allow us through your columns to make known a 
scheme for which we are anxious to enlist public sympathy and 
support ? 

The establishment of the Constitution in Turkey in July, 1908, 
was an event which met with sympathy from people of all political 
vreeds in this country. Since that time Turkey has been struggling 
with difficulties, both external and internal, which would have 
tried the capacity of much more experienced statesmen than those 
who had to undertake the conduct of affairs when Abdul’s personal 
rule came toan end. ‘That she has always succeeded in maintain- 
ing as high a standard as might have been hoped from the 
amazing rightness of her Revolution not even her best friends 
will claim. 

This, however, is not the time to enter upon controversial 
details. There are activities of the Young Turk Government of 
the desirability of which no right-minded Englishman can be for 
a moment in doubt. One of these is their reform of education. 
Now for the first time in the Universities they may study Con- 
stitutional history, for instance, and a mediaeval version of 
Aristotle has at last given place to something more valuable. 
Uonsiderable sums of money, considering the financial situation, 
have been allotted to the development of boys’ schools. But for 
the girls very little has been done. Yet among the women the 
desire for education is a burning flame. Young children, middle- 
aged women, all would go to school if the opportunity existed. 
But both money and means (in the shape of teachers specially) 
are to seek. Enlightened as many of the Young Turks are, one 





could hardly expect that they should rank anything pertaining to | 


the female sex as of the first importance to their country. ‘They 
have, however, reformed the State Normal School, and though it 
is still meanly equipped, it boasts as its chief teacher one of 
Turkey’s noblest and ablest patriots, albeit a woman. Recog- 
nising further the inadequacy of the education obtainable in this 
school, the Government have actually placed five girls as students 
in the American College for Girls (in process of being removed 
from Scutari to Arnautkeui). This admirable institution, which 
was founded some thirty years ago, has been of immense value in 
giving a really sound European education chiefly to Bulgarian, 
Armenian, and Greek girls. Now that Turkish girls are for the 
first time freely permitted by the Government to avail themselves 
of its advantages, there is naturally some difficulty in obtaining 
places for them. 

It is proposed to open a fund for the establishment of a bursary 
for Turkish girls who are willing to devote four or five years 
after their education is over to some useful work for their country- 
women,—their education to be carried on at the College. In this 
way something will be done to stop the vicious circle in which 
Turkish women’s lives revolve: foolish and ignorant mothers 
bringing up foolish and ignorant children; no education possible 
because there are no teachers, and no teachers because there are 
no schools. The bursary will be a gift to the Turkish nation, and 
will, we hope, be some assurance tu them that in their endeavours 
after true reforms there is always a body of English men and 
women willing to give support and help. 

Sums varying from £1 to £10 have already been given, and a 
sum of £5 annually for five years promised conditionally on five 
similar subscriptions being forthcoming. It is hoped that a sum 
sufficient to produce £36-£40 per annum may be collected. 
This would be no excessive tribute to the work of the real 
“ Young Turks,”—all the more worthy of help because they are 
few. We have reason to believe that such a mark of our sympathy 
will strengthen their hands in combating the ever-strenuous 
efforts of the reactionaries. All donations should be made payable 
to Miss Isabel Fry, care of A. G. Symonds, Esq., 10 Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, W.C.—We are, Sir, &c., 


Nort Buxton. 
IsapeL Fry. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be he'd to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 
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POETRY. 


SAMUEL HENRY BUTCHER. 
Virat and valiant spirit, friend beloved, 
Knight of all noble orders of the soul, 
Son of the morning, must thou then be gone 
And leave us darkling in the deepened gloom ? 
In light and truth and joy in all things fair 
Thy being moved, whether with wingéd feet, 
Inspired, inspiring, thou wouldst lead the way 
To Heliconian heights and founts afar 
(Dead to the dead but to the living life) 
Wherefrom Earth's Western children drank the draught 
That filled their veins with onward-striving zeal : 
Or whether in the Assembly's grosser air 
Thou didst stand forth a champion of the wronged, 
Unmasker stern of dastard tyrannies, 
Welder of honest wills through both our Isles. 
Light-bringer wert thou ever; light and love 
Kept thy heart warm and true, thy insight clear. 
Our eyes henceforth the gathering shades may grieve, 
Not thine. On the dim River's farther shore 
There are who wait thee, stretching arms of love 
Unsatisfied : they call thee: unto them 
Bear thou the lamp we lose, left labouring here, 
Feeding a wistful hope with dreams of dawn. 

Ernest Myers. 


ART. is 
anandiiietende 
THE ACADEMY. 

TuIs winter the Exhibition at Burlington House consists of 
a collection of the works of five members of the Academy who 
have died within the last three years. These are Sir W. Q. 
Orchardson, W. P. Frith, R. W. Macbeth, D. Farquharson, 
and J. M. Swan. The first and last of the list are of course 
much the most important artistically. If a comparison between 
the two is sought for the sake of a clear understanding of 
each, we might compare Swan to a lyric poet, and Orchardson 
to a writer of vers de société; that is, if we take the usual, 
though not the strict, interpretation of this convenient French 
expression. Orchardson’s art was that of the drawing-room, 
whether of the past or the present. His painter's gift was 
made active by the elegances of life, and his powers were 
never exercised with greater zest than when he was depicting 
pale-toned carpets, silver bowls of roses, and the walls 
of gracefully decorated rooms. Where he failed was in 
the dramatis personae. The men and women, whether 
in modern evening-dress, Louis Quatorze wigs, or the clothes 
of the Directory, are merely a more highly organised 
part of the furniture. This is so in spite of the introduction 
of elaborate dramatic and sentimental incidents. An extreme 
instance is to be seen in The Young Duke (No. 85). The 
figures are quite natural in their action, appropriate in 
gesture, and free from stiffness, but it is impossible to take 
any interest in them ; they are merely a disturbing background 
for one of the most beautiful pieces of still-life painting ever 
produced. It is in the table laden with beautiful things that 
the passion of the artist reveals itself. There we find the 
emotion that is the soul of a work of art, which is absent 
from the figures. The study of many of the subject-picturea 
leads to this same conclusion, and over and over again we 
discover pictures with superbly painted accessories, but witb 
figures which a popular appeal to sentiment cannot endow with 
life. Thus these subject-pictures depend for their success upon 
qualities of painting alone, whether of colour, drawing, com- 
position, or light and shade. In all these departments of the 
painter’s craft Orchardson showed himself highly accom- 
plished. He also had that rare faculty of being able to 
make the paint itself a thing of beauty. We can ponder over 
bits of his work, and get from them the pleasure we derive 
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from gems o> enamels. His method of painting was indi- 
vidual and perfectly adapted to what he wanted to express. 
When he had arrived at a settled way of painting his practice 
varied but little to the end. Over a white ground thin films 
of colour were laid witli but little over-painting, the white 
ground always shining through and ensuring the luminosity 
of the picture. This method is in truth but an adaptation of 
primitive practice, and the splendid state of preservation of 
Orchardson’s works proves its technical merits. 

But Orchardson had another side. He was a portrait- 
painter of great distinction and originality, as well as a 
painter of incidents and still life. In his best portraiture he 
achieved a dignity and severity of style not to be found in his 
other work. The interest is concentrated upon the realisation 
of character, accessories are reduced to the smallest possible 
importance, and the effect depends on the sheer force of 
cbaracterisation. The well-known portrait of Sir Walter 
Gilbey (No. 61) is here, and maintains its great reputation ; 
but even finer is the Lord Swaythling (No. 64), which makes 
an unforgettable impression. But it was not only with 
strongly marked heads of men that Orchardson excelled. 
He was able to succeed as well with women, as is shown in 
such works as the beautiful portraits of Mrs. Birket Foster 
(No, 40), Mrs. Winchester Clowes (No. 74), the grandly 
designed Mis. Pattison (No. 77), the Lady Orchardson 
(No. 84), with its finely constructed head and harmony of 
lack, and lastly, the charming figure of a girl called On 
the North Foreland (No. 89). 

A few sketches are shown, all full of interest. The Old 
Cottages at Stansted, Essex (No. 143), is a model of solidity of 
effect and economy of means. Among the unfinished pictures 
is one called The Last Dance (No. 93),a scene in a modern 
ballroom in which the painter has realised movement in an 
astonishing manner. 

The art of Swan was of an entirely different character from 
that of Orchardson, not merely because his subjects were 
wild beasts and not ladies and gentlemen. The artistic 
attitude and outlook were essentially different, for Swan was 
by nature an explorer, and his field of discovery was form. 
His work for this reason had that vigour and stimulating 
power which belong to the later phases of archaic art, 
when everything has not been found out. We feel that 
Orchardson had come to the end of his discoveries, and that 
his acquired knowledge had been tabulated and formalised. 
When he had forged his tools he was satisfied with using 
them to perfection. Swan, on the other hand, was always 
trying to discover some new modification of his instrument 
which would enlarge his power of expression. This thirst for 
knowledge no doubt sometimes fought against the success of 
an individual picture. Passionate research made him carry 
the expression of one part of his subject further than 
another, and that balance which is the perfection of art was 
upset. Sometimes the figure is realised so fully that the 
attendant animals are lacking in life. On other occasions the 
reality of the animals makes their background unsubstantial 
and unconvincing, notably so in the large picture of polar bears 
called The Cold North (No. 14). As another example of this 
criticism the picture of Orpheus (No. 24) may be cited. In 
it the youthful figure is realised with great intensity, and 
was no doubt painted under the direct stimulus of the living 
model. The animals, on the contrary, appear to have been 
worked from studies, and, although their attitudes and feline 
character are given with a completeness only possible to so 
profound a student as Swan, there is a disparity between the 
actuality of the two which mars our enjoyment of the work 
asa whole. Titian when he painted the Bacchus and Ariadne 
did not display the knowledge of pure form shown by Swan, 
but his vastly greater decorative power enabled him to make 
a magical harmony silencing all critical questions by the 
stimulation of our sense of beauty. A work which leaves 
nothing to be desired, and in which all the qualities of 
spirit and execution are balanced, is the picture (No. 22) of 
the long sinuous polar bears swimming through the dark 
water. Here by the simplest of means an ineffaceable 
impression is produced, and a splendidly decorative effect 
is secured. Unfortunately so complete a harmony was 
exceptional. 

In the drawings of Swan are perhaps to be found his 
most delightful work. In them no questions are raised, and 
our pleasure is unalloyed in looking at these masterly 
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studies. We see set down with an unerring hand the 
results of the artist’s deep search after form, both human 
and animal, but set down with a sense of the beautiful which 
makes each drawing not only a study but a work of art 
Many of these drawings are to be found in the water- 
colour room, and it is difficult to imagine anything more 
perfectly realised than the two studies of pumas (Nos. 159 
and 163). But this high level is reached in numbers of other 
studies shown here. Inthe same room are some of the artist's 
bronzes, for Swan's great knowledge enabled him to express 
himself as well in sculpture as in painting and drawing. The 
finest of these is the large group of the young Orpheus 
(No. 194) playing on a lyre while two leopards climb the rock 
on which he is standing. Like all the artist’s work in bronze, 
the feeling for surface is wonderful, and the Puma and Macaw 
(No. 34) in the first room is equally remarkable. 

Of the remaining painters whose works form part of the 
present Exhibition little need be said. David Farquharson 
was no doubt a competent painter of landscape, but his 
extremely commonplace view of Nuture renders useless his 
solid technical gifts. Macbeth destroyed his decorative 
instinct by sentimentality. And Frith seems merely a 
coloured version of John Leech without the humour or the 
H. §. 


genius. 








BOOKS. 


DR. THOMAS CHALMERS.* 

THE reputation of Dr. Chalmers, it appears to us, requires 
some vindication from the panegyric contained in this book. 
We do not know how far Dr. Harper was called on by the 
terms of his appointment to express agreement with the views 
of the illustrious Scotsman in whose honour the lectureship 
was founded. It is only natural that on such an occasion he 
should try to find authority in Chalmers for what he believes 
to be the true view of economic controversies. Dr. Harper 
makes no secret of the direction in which his synipathies lead 
him. We dissent from his view, and, as we have always 
thought that our conclusions had been powerfully influenced 
by the teaching of Dr. Chalmers, we must express our 
surprise that a study of the same documents has led Dr. 
Harper to a diametrically opposite opinion. There is some 
self-deception here, and, with all due respect to Dr. Harper, 
we do not think it lies with us. 

In his preface he complains that Christian Churchmen are 
discouraged from taking part in the “Social Movement ” :— 

“ Socialism is interpreted as meaning only a different distribu- 

tion of wealth, and therefore, it is argued, the Church can have 
nothing to do with it. Those who thus judge make their own 
premises; they do not see that Socialism is a spirit, a tendency, 
and that it may have now one and now another manifestation. They 
do not realise that the principle expressed by the words ‘no man 
liveth unto himself’ is Socialistic and must be applied to all that 
touches life and concerns man.” 
Is it hypercritical to remark that the quotation from St. Paul 
(Romans xiv. 7), taken in connexion with its context, does not 
bear the meaning attributed to it by Dr. Harper, but refers to 
the allegiance which a man owes, not to his fellows, but to his 
Maker? Dr. Harper, in fact, is so possessed by his ideal that 
Holy Scripture, as well as Dr. Chalmers, is forced to confirm 
him in his prejudices. 

The volume now before us is composed of lectures delivered 
at intervals, and the author has therefore been able to 
recapitulate with considerable iteration the fact that Chalmers 
was a minister of religion and a moralist as well as an 
economist. We do not think that Dr. Harper's insistence on 
this is either relevant or necessary. The suggestion is (and it 
is often made) that other economists ignored religion and 
morals. On what ground this prejudice rests we have never 
been able to discover; but, to our mind, the conclusive answer 
to it is that no economist of whom we have ever heard has 
claimed for his generalisations the right to exert a “ categorie 
imperative ” in the way that religion and morality admittedly 
can. Economics, we apprehend, provides us with an analysis 
of the phenomena of Exchange, and a teacher of economics 
has the same claim on our allegiance as the teacher of 
arithmetic, no more and no less. It is an auxiliary to our 
decisions on conduct, but by no means a determinant. 





* The Social Ideal, and Dr. Chalmers’ Contribution to Christian Economics, By 
J. Wilson — p= D.D, The Chalmers Lectures, Eighth Series, Edinburgh : 
Macniven and Wallace. [5s. net.} 
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Dr. Harper, on this and on other points, seems to us to 
be carried away by what Chalmers somewhere has called 
“headlong sensibilities.” This has led him to neglect 
what to most of us is the characteristic of Chalmers’s 
teaching, his unfaltering and impassioned vindication of 
the religious, moral, and economic value of the doctrine of 
personal responsibility. We can best illustrate our opinion 
of the unfairness of connecting a volume such as this with 
the name of Dr. Chalmers by quoting a few passages where 
the view here taken and that held by Dr. Chalmers seem to 
come into sharp and irreconcilable collision. On p. 55 
Dr. Harper writes :— 

“Tt cannot be insisted on too strongly, even at the beginning of 
these investigations, that monopolies of land, and place, and power 
are barriers to social betterment. .... . So long as this economic 
condition of things exists, it cannot but be that social evils will 
flourish.” 

This may be true, but it was not the opinion of Dr. Chalmers. 
In the opening paragraphs of his essay on The Sufficiency of 
the Parochial System (p. 11) be writes :— 

“The superiority of one man to another in certain outward 

circumstances of his state is not artificial but natural; and the 
consideration in which the oceupiers of the higher state are held 
is natural also—insomuch that the public feeling of reverence for 
the grandee of a neighbourhood has an ingredient of nature in it 
as well as the domestic feeling of reverence for the father of a 
family. Now what we affirm is, that neither of these affections 
can with impunity be violated without injury being done—in the 
one instance to the good order of a household, in the other to the 
good order of a commonwealth. More especially of the social 
affection do we aver—that when superseded in its operation, one 
main buttress of the social and political edifice is thereby damaged 
or destroyed.” 
This is part of a general argument, too long to quote, that 
what he calls the “natural” order of social evolution is 
“sufficient.” He gives no countenance to the idea that social 
betterment can come by attacks on “monopoly,” which we 
suspect only means the institution of private property as 
accepted by the jurisprudence of the civilised world. The 
material improvement which he desired must come from the 
creation of fresh wealth, and by the development of instincts 
of property among the poor themselves. Again, on p. 190 
Dr. Harper tells us that now “a great change has taken place, 
partly owing to an enlightened philosophic interpretation of 
the social ideal, Collectivism is rapidly obtaining a wide field 
for its operations.” The author makes no protest, but con- 
tinues :—“ One must be blind to all that is most character- 
istic of the economics and politics of the day, if one does not 
see and acknowledge that the economic theory which is 
designated ‘ Socialistic’ is enormously extending the limits 
of Government duties.” 

Chalmers’s answer to this is to be found in the attitude 
which he took up on the question of a legal provision for the 
relief of the poor, a subject to which he devoted the best 
energies of his life. Unlike his essay on Political Economy, 
which is not a systematic work, his treatment of pauperism is 
the ablest exposition of the subject which has ever been 
written, and his various dissertations thereon constitute a 

classic. First, however, let us quote the answer suggested by 
his intense conviction of the righteousness of his eause, even 
when the tide seemed to be running against him (Parochial 
System, p. 129) :— 

“Even one decisive experiment in chemistry will establish a 

principle that shall remain an enduring certainty in science— 
even though an edict of power, in the spirit of that blind and 
haughty Pontiff who denounced the Copernican system, should 
forbid the repetition of it. My experiment [his administration of 
a voluntary system of relief in his Glasgow parish] has been 
made, and given forth its indelible lesson, although my experi- 
mentalists have been disheartened and scared away. This no 
more invalidates the great truth which they have exemplified so 
well, than a mandate of intolerance can repeal a law of physical 
nature or change the economy of the universe.” 
It is this splendid confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
truth, and the glowing rhetoric with which he gave 
expression to it, that make Chalmers’s writing so stimu- 
lating and attractive. We who have felt his influence resent 
this attempt to parade his authority in support of the 
maudlin whine of contemporary Socialism. 

The supreme struggle of his life was the attempt to 
save Scotland from the English system of Poor Law,— 
é.e., from a legalised provision for the poor. Though events 
were too stiong for him, he has left it on record (Christian 
Economie Polity of a Nation, Vol. I., p. 399) that 


“this attempt of legislation to provide all with a right of 








protection from the miseries of want has proved vain and 
impotent ; and leaves a strong likelihood behind it, that a more 
real protection would have been afforded, had the case been 
abandoned to the unforced sympathies of our nature.” 

And in his *view the only remedy was a “great retracing 
movement” by which we might revert “to the happier 
arrangement of former days” (Political Economy, Vol. IL, 
| p. 363). His hostility to the legal provision is uncompromising. 
It is a thing to be ended, not mended, gradually, but still 
effectually. It is destructive of the character of the poor, and 
he sums the whole matter up :— 


“Let them attempt any other way of abolishing Pauperism— 
let them try to attain this object without reforming the princi- 
ples and dispositions of the poor themselves [which have been 
adversely affected by the Poor Law], and they will find that they 
have been puzzling themselves with a problem without taking 
along with them the most essential of all the data which must 
enter into the solution of it.”—Political Economy, Vol. LL, p. 295. 
These comparisons refer to the general attitude. A last and 
more particular joining of issues may be added. Dr. Harper 
writes :—‘“ And as to old-age pensions, most people admit 
that the provision made by Parliament is all too inadequate, 
and should be increased.” Dr. Chalmers told a Parlia- 
mentary Committee :—“ I think that old age is so much the 
general lot of human nature that it would strike tco much 
into the providential habits of the poor to make anything like 
a regular and systematic provision for it.” And again:— 
“A systematic provision for age in any land is tantamount to 
a system of hostility against the virtues both of prudence and 
of natural piety.” The Socialistic theory of Governmental 
duties about which Dr. Harper writes so sympathetically 
receives no support from Dr. Chalmers. Dr. Chalmers may 
have been right, or he may have been wrong; we believe that 
he was right. We think ourselves justified, therefore, in 
protesting against the dreary, fatalistic sentimentalism which 
is offered to us under the aegis of his name. 





THE PURSUIT OF REASON* 
Mr. KEary appeals, in his own phrase, to “lovers of sound 
literature and sound learning and clear thought.” This book 
is his confession of faith, the conclusions which a man with 
the quick observation of an artist, and the knowledge of a 
scholar and thinker, has arrived at about our modern world. 
It is very candid, lucid, and closely reasoned, and on that 
account is not very easy to summarise, being itself a summary 
of a lifetime’s meditations. Nor is it very easy to describe its 
character. It is not a system of philosophy, for Mr. Keary 
refuses, generally speaking, to be drawn into metaphysics, 
though he gives us a theory of knowledge; and, very wisely in 
our view, he fights shy of ethics, which he thinks scarcely 
suitable for ordinary demonstrative argument. It differs 
from a book like Professor Santayana’s Life of Reason, because 
it deals less with the content than the methods of thought. 
Perhaps we might describe it as a doctrine of reasoning, with 
certain specimen exercises of the faculty leading to practical 
conclusions,—the doctrine occupying two chapters and the 
exercises the rest. Mr. Keary is old-fashioned enough to 
believe in reason, to think that nothing in the world matters 
so much as getting at the truth. He appeals to readers who 
love reason, who have an “alert and attentive posture” of 
mind. He writes for those who can detach themselves from 
current polemies,—an audience few though fit, for he thinks 
that non-intellectuality is the note of our age. The shadow of 
Darwinism lies over us, for the great hypothesis of evolution 
has become a popular dogma. We are narrowly utilitarian 
in our inquiries nowadays, and we value chiefly applied 
knowledge. Further, through the same popular misunder- 
standing, we are constantly confusing a thing with its origins 
and taking succession in time for the essential reality,—a 
course which puts at a discount the true reality, succession in 
reason. Mr. Keary asks us to return with him for a while to 
the older inquiry,—not the “whence” of things, but the 





“why.” 

His central proposition ean be shortly stated. He begins 
by showing the dependence of thought on speech. “ What 
the history of language (or of thought so far as that has been 
moulded by language) has conferred on science has not been 
more of reasonableness and nearer approach to truth, but 
more of demonstrability than belongs to studies of mind.” 


* The Pursuit of Reason. By Charles Francis Keary, Cambridge: at the 
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Metaphysics are not more intrinsically obscure than, say. 
mechanics, but the latter can be demonstrated to all and 
sundry, and the former cannot. Hence arises the fallacy of 
the popularity of doctrines,—that what a great many people 
accept as truth is on this account likely to be true. ‘“ There 
is a region of experience where no demonstration of truth is 
possible, where, therefore, for that necessarily follows, each 
man must be left to reason out its truths for himself.” To 
shut the door on obscurantism Mr. Keary adds :—* But it will 
not be the same whether he reasons or does not reason.” 
Hence we have two kinds of reason, demonstrable and un- 
demonstrable, scientific and artistic. Napoleon divined, and 
therefore knew, the intentions of the Archduke Charles at 
some crisis; that is the artistic and undemonstrable reason. 
It is very much Kant’s distinction between Verstand and 
Vernunft, save that Mr. Keary'’s is not a distinction of 
faculties but of subject-matter. His main point is that 
demonstrability is by no means a necessary characteristic of 
reason, as certain men of science have argued. In the next 
chapter he elaborates the distinction more fully. Artistic 
knowledge, which is undemonstrable, differs from the 
scientific in being knowledge of manifolds, the other being 
knowledge of more or less arbitrary abstractions from 
manifolds. It is “real” knowledge as against “ utilitarian” 
knowledge. 

In the remainder of Book I. Mr. Keary examines “assentism” 
(Newman's doctrine), pragmatism, and the current philosophy 
of science. Of pragmatism he is a fair, acute, and humorous 
critic. “They [the pragmatists] even seem to bid for popular 
support by saying that their adversaries are friends of the 
Absolute; as if they hoped that the public would confuse their 
Absolute with the Divine Right of Kings.” The investigation 
of scientific methods which follows is in many ways the best and 
most closely reasoned part of the book. The aim of scientific 
reasoning is essentially measurement, statistical knowledge ; 
it creates the unit, and owes its seeming exactness to the 
fact that it reproduces the idea it has already put into its 
subject-matter. Thus scientific philosophy (as opposed to 
practice) from Comte to Professor Karl Pearson is a kind of 
Neo-Pythagoreanism, Mr. Keary says. It admits only quanti- 
tative valuations ; it cannot think except in terms of measure- 
ment; it rejects all knowledge which is not statistical. It 
would transform the totality of experience into a world of 
mensuration. It is the new scholasticism, and in its train 
follow two great practical evils—a contempt for human 
nature which in its essentials is not measurable, and the idea 
that questions which knowledge and wisdom alone can decide 
can be settled by count of heads, 7.e., by opinion. Mr. Keary 
is successful in his destructive criticism. Summoning a great 
man of science like M. Poincaré to his aid, he leaves very little 
of Professor Pearson's doctrines standing. Let us repeat his 
main contention. Knowledge divides itself according to its 
subject-matter into (1) that which is concerned with external 
phenomena, where demonstrable reasoning is possible, and 
(2) that concerned with thoughts and feelings, “where 
language is inadequate, demonstrable reasoning not possible, 
and real knowledge only to be acquired through art,”— 
remembering that “art” is a wide term, including all the 
operations of the imagination and the emotions. Both are 
true forms of reason. This position seems to us philosophically 
sound. In its essentials Mr. Keary’s “artistic reason” is not 
new; it has much in common with the Aristotelian gpévnois, 
the Kantian Vernunft, and, as he points out, with Newman's 
“Tllative Sense.” But he is entitled to claim that he has 
given it an original and striking mode of presentation. It is 
an argument the following of which will delight every lover 
of clear thinking. 

Mr. Keary’s second book is the application of this doctrine. 
It is that, but it is a good deal more, for he covers a vast tract 
of country, and touches on many subjects only remotely 
relevant. This is not to say that it does not make excellent 
reading. It isin many ways more brilliant and more entertain- 
ing than Book L.,, but it is not quite én pari materia with it. 
Strictly speaking, the application should have consisted of 
examples of blunders owing to the failure to recognise the 
two kinds of reason, and of solutions due to this recognition. 
But Mr. Keary has chosen to range over the larger part of 
human life, and gives us his (generally most enlightening) views 
on it without a very close regard to their formal apposite- 
ness. Much, of course, is directly in point. The chapters on 


| Being should not be confounded with the 





theology and the Church are elaborations of his argument 
about the artistic judgment. The “judgment of existence” 
about the supernatural, as opposed to any “judgment of 
content,” is as well authenticated by human experience as any 
judgment of science, though it is not demonstrable in the 
ordinary sense. Passing to the “judgment of content,” he finds 
that much of the current confusion in theology is due to the con- 
fusion between the God of metaphysics and the God of direct 
religious experience. The metaphysical idea of the Absolute 
“experience 
obtained by acts of devotion.” It is a mistake, too, in his 
opinion, to apply to religious experience the kind of quasi- 
scientific test which we call historical evidence. He imagines 
his visitor from Mars seriously perplexed by the type of 
religious controversy he found popular to-day :— 

“ He would see that the ‘idea of Jesus’ must come as a direct 

intuition to the mind, and, to the believer at least, must represent; 
the idea of God or of a God. That being a direct intuition would 
be necessarily independent of historical evidence. He would see 
in fact that it was impossible to accept and to deny the importancs 
of the historical Jesus in one breath. If the Jesus-idea was con- 
vincing to the individual, independent of and apart from critical 
examination, then it existed independently of the historical Jesus 
of Nazareth; if it were not independent of history it could only 
be attained by the natural historical methods.” 
From such a standpoint Mr. Keary is naturally a severe critic 
of sacerdotal theories of the Church. He pleads for a more 
modest claim and a more inclusive spirit, a plea with which 
we heartily agree. 

The chapter on the State, though full of acute remarks, is less 
relevant to the main argument. It is a pessimistic forecast 
of the future of democracy, based, as we understand it, mainly 
on the fact that the tyranny of the scientific demonstrable 
judgment has put at a premium that opinion whose one argu- 
ment is the counting of heads. He advocates a kind of 
Referendum and a Second Chamber policy which are interest- 
ing in themselves—indeed, the Referendum argument is the 
most philosopical statement of that method we have seen— 
but these are rather statements of Mr. Keary's own opinions 
than consequences from his earlier reasoning. He is prepared 
to examine Socialistic methods on their merit, but he points 
out that the ideals of modern Socialism at its best are very 
near the ideals of the early mediaeval Church, and if realised 
will have the same consequences,—first, the tyranny which 
drags down all culture to one low level, and then, the tyranny 
being assured, corruption. He warmly advocates Co-opera- 
tion, as Collectivism without its dangers; and he has a very 
instructive plea against dogmatism on the Tariff Reform 
question. He adds arguments in favour of land nationalisa- 
tion and against the private ownership of steam-coal mines. 
These, again, are personal opinions, and we do not see how 
they can be linked up with the main thesis. On the whole, he 
is pessimistic, because of the little regard paid to reason; 
but we wish that he had not invalidated his argument by 
condescending so much on contentious particulars :— 

“Those who get most comfort in looking forwards are those who 
have succeeded in thinking that an immeasurably large share of 
evil, of vice, of stupidity, has fallen to the upper classes (so 
called); and that the stratum below them has only to come to the 
surface, when a reign of virtue will begin. These too are of the 
class of dreamers—nervous ‘scholars,’ literary men, ‘cultured 
persons,’ who know next to nothing of the class they praise, and. 
not much of their own equals whom they dispraise. Reason cannot 
hope to be justified by children such as they are.” 

Desponding as some of the conclusions are, Mr. Keary has 
yet written a most stimulating book. We can imagine no 
better antiseptic to the facile emotionalism which is rampant 
to-day. His style is a perfect medium for his thought, always 
lucid, easy, and graceful. His wide learning makes him 
peculiarly fruitful in apt illustrations. And humour is not far 
off, as when he likens Mr. Bernard Shaw to a fourth-century 
Greek chipping off the nose of an Athene Parthenos to make 
a Goth laugh. We often differ from him, mainly in what we 
regard as his irrelevancies; but the gist of his argument is 
sound, and most apposite to our present circumstances. No 
“exercise of the faculty of reasoning” published of late 
years has been more clear, more readable, or more original 
and suggestive. 


THE CHURCH IN ASSYRIA* 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the Assyrian 
Christians holds a high place in th esteem of all who have 





~* The “Assyrian Church, 100-640 A.D. “By the Rev. Ww. A. Wigram, D.D. 
London: 8.P.C.K. [5s.)} 
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come within the sphere of its labours. Founded in 1886 by 
Archbishop Benson, its policy has been to educate and 
strengthen the ancient Church to which it is attached, but no 
attempt is made to bring converts to the English Communion. 
Alone among missionary societies it is thus able to pursue its 
beneficent work without adding to the confusion of creeds 
which is a fruitful source of weakness to the Christians of the 
East, where a difference in theological tenets implies the 
existence of those unquenchable animosities which have done 
much to lay the sects at the mercy of their Mohammedan 
rulers. The Mission, which consists of six persons, stationed 
on the wild mountain frontiers of Turkey and Persia, about 
the lakes of Van and Urmi, has numbered among its members 
men of distinguished piety and wisdom. No traveller who has 
visited Kudshanes, the seat of the Patriarch during the past 
twenty-two years, has failed to pay his tribute to the faithful 
devotion of Mr. Browne, whose recent death will be mourned in 
many a remote Christian village: and no student of ecclesi- 
astical history but will offer grateful thanks to Mr. Wigram, 
the present head of the Mission, for the book which is before 
us. To his qualifications as an historian Mr. Wigram 
adds a profound acquaintance with Oriental life. He has 
turned his knowledge of existing conditions with illuminating 
effect upon the past, and the broad-minded treatment which 
he has learnt to apply to modern problems is reflected in his 
judgment of an earlier age. 


The Nestorian Church, as it is commonly though 
erroneously called, has a long and honourable story. 
According to its own account, it was founded by a certain 
Mar Adai, whom tradition would identify with the Apostle 
Thaddeus. Although that tradition cannot be justified, there 
is a considerable probability that Adai may have been one of 
the Seventy. During the first two centuries of our era 
Mesopotamia formed part of the dominions of the Arsacid 
Kings of Parthia, under whom the Church enjoyed a hundred 
years of peaceful development, the Parthians having been 
tolerant and eclectic in religious matters. It drew its inspira- 
tion from Edessa, the capital of the little Christian kingdom 
of Osrhoene, which was, as Mr. Wigram observes, nursing- 
mother to the Churches of Mesopotamia and Armenia. 
Distance prevented its inclusion in the jurisdiction of 
the Syrian patriarchate of Antioch, and when, about the 
year 280, a primacy was established at Seleucia on the 
Tigris, the Patriarch of Assyria was in no way subject to the 
Patriarch of Antioch. Meantime a change had taken place 
in the political environment. In 225 the Parthians were over- 
thrown by the Sasanians, and the powerful hierarchy of the 
Zoroastrian priesthood laid hold on Mesopotamia. But it was 
not until the conversion of Constantine had made Christianity 
the official religion of the Western Empire that persecution 
began in the East. Sapor, like many an Oriental Monarch 
after him, feared that a common faith might lead his 
Christian subjects into active sympathy with his hereditary 
foe, and he determined to forestall that danger by a policy of 
merciless repression. The Church emerged from forty years 
of suffering broken and decimated, but the work of reconstruc- 
tion began ut once. In 409 an edict of toleration was obtained 
from Yazdegird I., and the Christians became a recognised 
community, or, as it would be termed to-day, a millet. The 
Arabic word millet carries with it a political as well as a 
religious significance, since in Asia distinctions of creed are 
closely connected with distinctions of race: and even where 
the racial differences are unimportant, or indeed non-existent, 
they are created by the complete social division between one 
religious body and another. The millet system, as Mr. 
Wigram points out, was taken over from the Susanians by 
the Mohammedan conquerors, and the Assyrian Church 
occupied under the Persian Kings the same position which, 
in common with all other Christian Churches, it holds to-day 
under the Ottoman Sultans. The Patriarch was its repre- 
sentative and its spokesman at the Court; he could claim 
access to the Sovereign; the civil authority admitted his right 
to control the affairs of his flock, and regarded him as one of 
the high officials of the Empire. Mr. Wigram has set forth 
with great lucidity the inevitable disadvantages under 
which the millet must labour, disadvantages which were, 
and are still, enhanced by a disastrous tendency to internal 
dissensicn. 


The position of the Church within the Sasanian Empire 
having thus been defined, its place in Christendom was 








regulated by its acceptance in 410 of the Nicene Creed. None 
of the Assyrian Bishops had been summoned in 325 to Nicaea, 
perhaps because Constantine looked upon the Council as an 
Imperial body, and was not concerned with the opinions of 
Christians who dwelt outside his dominions. The Eastern 
Church remained in complete ignorance of the Arian heresy, 
just as, a hundred years later, nothing but the faintest echoes 
of the Nestorian controversy reached it. It took no part in 
the Council of Ephesus in 431; it neither endorsed nor 
rejected the condemnation of Nestorius. But it adopted 
unreservedly the decision of the Council of Chalcedon in 451, 
and as late as the beginning of the seventh century the 
Assyrian Patriarch was acknowledged to be in communion 
with the Western Church. Mr. Wigram is persuaded that 
the accusation of heresy which was raised against it sub- 
sequently was based on nothing more substantial than a 
verbal misunderstanding, which, if the disputants on either 
side had not been determined to disagree, could at any time 
have been cleared away. He gives it as his experience that 
“when heretics of various complexions state the beliefs they 
hold in non-technical language, so that they do not use the 
terms to which they cling as a sacred heritage (and which 
often have very different meanings as used by different 
churches), they usually make a statement of faith indis- 
tinguishable from orthodoxy.” Ecclesiastical discord would 
be notably diminished if it could always be approached in 
this spirit. 

Centuries of persecution and oppression have reduced the 
Assyrian Church to such scanty proportions that it is diffi- 
cult to recognise its former importance. In the fifth century as 
many as sixty-six Bishops are known to have depended on 
the See of Seleucia. Bishops of Teheran, Isfahan, Herat, and 
other cities of Central Asia appear on the lists of the Councils. 
“What would we give,” adds Mr. Wigram, “to have native 
self-supporting bishoprics in those centres to-day?” The 
work of evangelisation was carried into China, where in the 
thirteenth century Marco Polo still found large bodies of 
“ Nestorians,”—*“ Christians indeed, but not in the fashion 
enjoined by the Pope of Rome.” Nor were the roving tribes 
neglected, for in the lists there stands a Bishop “of the tents 
of the Kurds.” This record of steady growth is darkened by 
the knowledge of its evanescence. Why has Christianity 
disappeared from regions where it struck so deep a root? 
Mr. Wigram faces the question sorrowfully, and admits that 
it is hard to answer. The vitality shown by the Church in its 
native country was as remarkable as its powers of expansion. 
Persecution followed upon persecution, yet nothing could 
extinguish the flame of faith. A series of great and vigorous 
personalities stand forth from Mr. Wigram’s pages: the 
Patriarch Shimun, whom Sapor himself could not move, by an 
appeal to the memory of their long friendship, to a single 
lapse into pagan practices; Narses, the first martyr of the 
persecution of Bahram V.; Bar Soma, who founded the 
famous school of Nisibis when the Emperor Zeno had closed 
the school of Edessa; Aba, the saintly holder of the throne 
of Mar Adai, “ worthy companion of Hugh, of Anselm, and 
of other Western saints who have withstood Kings to the face 
for the glory of God.” 

At the opening of the seventh century, although the 
Christological controversy had called into being a rival Com- 
munion, that of the Monopbysites, the prospects of the 
Christian religion were indeed fair in the East. Shirin, the 
wife of Chosroes II., was a Christian; Numan ibn Mundhir, 
Lord of the Principality of Hirah, had embraced the faith ; 
among the Arab tribes Christianity was gaining ground, and 
the mountains to the north of Mesopotamia were set thick 
with those great monastic houses which stand, half ruined, 
until this day. But in Mecca a child had been born of the 
Kureish who was to recast the history of Asia. The Greek 
and the Persian, weakened by ceaseless warfare, could not with- 
stand the onslaught of the Mohammedan armies; even the 
Christians were not at one, for the Monophysites preferred a 
Moslem Sovereign to a “Chalcedonian.” The wedge of 
Islam was thrust between Europe and Asia, and the Church 
of Assyria cut off thereby from the Christians of the West. 





NAPOLEON IN HIS OWN DEFENCE.* 
“Our situation at St. Helena,” Napoleon once said, “may 
even have its attractions. The universe is looking at us, 


* Napoleon in his own Defence, By Clement K. Shorter. London: Casscil and 
Co, [| 12s, net.) 
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We remain the martyrs of an immortal cause: millions of 
men mourn for us, the fatherland sighs, and Glory is in 
mourning.” He had a deep knowledge of the feelings that 
sway mankind, and he was not slow in taking advantage of 
the opportunity afforded him of preaching his final message 
while the eyes of the world were regarding him on his solitary 
island. Napoleon as a physical force was spent after Waterloo, 
but the dominant mind still remained. At St. Helena he had 
not lost the power of managing men; and he left behind him 
that extraordinarily varied mass of St. Helena literature, most 
of it directly inspired from his own lips, confident in the 
knowledge that his words would remain as an inspiration to 
the life of France. 


Mr, Shorter has reprinted Napoleon’s earliest production 
at St. Helena, Letters from the Cape to Lady Clavering, 
and has placed it alongside an almost forgotten 
pamphlet of Theodore Hook’s which was written in reply. 
The book was first published in 1817 during Napoleon’s 
lifetime, and was itself a reply to Warden’s letters written on 
board the ‘Northumberland’ and at St. Helena. Little 
information is obtainable about Lady Clavering, to whom 
the letters were addressed. She was a Frenchwoman married 
to an English Baronet, a devoted adherent of the Emperor, 
and a very intimate friend of Las Casas. The letters are 
dated from the Cape, and the fiction is maintained that they 
are written by an Englishman. The original edition, pub- 
lished by James Ridgway, of Piccadilly, has long been out of 
print, and is inaccessible to the majority of readers. Mr. 
Shorter has rendered a service to all students of Napoleonic 
iiterature in providing them with this carefully annotated 
reprint in attractive form. The book is important, because it 
is undoubtedly Napoleon’s own composition. The official 
editors of Napoleon’s correspondence print it among his 
works, and Bertrand, Montholon, and Marchand—three 
eompanions of the exile—ail bear witness to the author- 
ship. Then there is the fact that a first proof is in 
existence with numerous corrections and additions in 
Napoleon’s handwriting. Who translated the letters into 
English does not appear. It could not have been done 
by O’Meara, because he was not in the secret of them. 
If they were translated at St. Helena, it was probably 
by Madame Bertrand. The book, as presented to us in 
its translated form, is certainly not a happy example of 
Napoleon’s literary gifts; but Mr. Shorter thinks that this is 
“ due to the imperfection of the translation, and is partly in 
consequence of Napoleon’s anxiety to be here rather an 
effective journalist than a man of letters.” The exiles 
themselves did not admire the work, and Madame Montholon 
believed it would provoke much hostile criticism. The 
book is not good literature. It is written in a sore and 
angry spirit. Many of the criticisms it contains Napoleon 
himself modified later. It explicitly asserts the existence of 
the letter from the Due d’Enghien which Talleyrand inter- 
cepted, and which Napoleon subsequently acknowledged was 
a mistake. It contains a furious diatribe against Chateau- 
briand, which Napoleon afterwards regretted. In addition, 
the book itself was practically superseded by Las Casas and 
O'Meara. Nevertheless, as an historic document it has a 
distinct value even apart from its authorship. M. Philippe 
Gonnard calls it “one of the most valuable of Napoleon’s 
works at St. Helena.” We cannot afford to ignore the deep 
influence which Napoleon’s utterances at St. Helena had 
on the political life of Europe, and particularly of France. 
His keen intelligence remained with him to the end. He 
planned the diffusion of literature which would tell of his 
exile, and emphasise his martyrdom. He proclaimed a 
paradox,—that a Napoleonic Empire meant liberty and 
peace. When he could no longer fight with the sword, he 
took up the pen, and by his literary polemics, as Mr. Shorter 
says, he made his nephew, Napoleon III, possible. Whatever 
our views may be of Napoleon’s life and policy, and of the 
means he employed to accomplish his end, we must respect 
the task to which he set himself at St. Helena. He was 
doomed to a lingering death; but he had the courage in the 
last‘hours of his exile to struggle to accomplish a work which 
he knew would never be of any advantage to himself. And 
the Letters from the Cape has the interest which must 
necessarily attach to the first book which went to the making 
of the Napoleonic legend. 


Theodore Hook’s pamphlet in reply to the letters is a work 





which, apart from the interest of the subject, may safely be 
ignored. It is almost entirely taken up in answering the 
complaints of the exiles as to their treatment at St. Helena, 
The details of the quarrel between Napoleon and Sir Hudson 
Lowe have long ceased to interest readers. No doubt a little 
more tact might have been displayed towards the captives; 
but, generally speaking, they had no substantial grievance. 
Though Napoleon had been provided with a palace, he would 
not have been at peace. Seclusion was a torture to him, 
His whole soul was in politics. Everything was wanting 
to him at St. Helena. He confessed to Gallois in the days of 
his power :—* Je n’aime pas beaucoup les femmes, ni le jea— 
enfin rien: je suis tout 4 fait un étre politique.” The quarrel 
with the Governor was bitter enough at the time, but 
Thcolore Hook was not qualified to deal with it. He had 
only spent two days at St. Helena on his way from Mauritius 
to be tried in London on a charge of peculation. His book 
was a failure. “ What shall we say,” wrote the Edinburgh 
Review in July, 1819, “of the spirit that vents itself in vulgar 
personal abuse of one so fallen that the terrors of his name 
alone remain upon our memory; and which takes every 
occasion of mocking the very impotence which ought to be 
his safeguard from insult ? ” 

The volume contains many valuable notes, and an interesting 
essay by Mr. Shorter himself on “ Napoleon as a Man of 
Letters.” 





MADAME ROYALE* 

Ir is not much more than two years since a translation of 
M. Lendtre’s book, La Fille de Louis Seize, was published in 
England. But the volume that lies before us now, though 
dealing with the same unhappy Princess, is by no means 
a repetition, except as to the main facts of her story. 
M. Lendtre’s special object was to describe the sufferings 
endured by this most innocent prisoner in the Tower of the 
Temple, especially during the months she spent there alone, 
separated from her brother, after the deaths of the King and 
Queen. M. Turquan passes very lightly over all that, 
though not too lightly to make his readers realise through 
what experiences the girl’s character found its forced 
development. She became, of course, a melancholy, haughty, 
reserved woman, outwardly cold and hard, a naturally 
frank, simple, and lively nature stiffened and soured by 
unjust cruelty. The French people would have graciously 
forgiven their victim if her character had been less honest 
and her memory less clear. But even without direct 
intention, she reminded them of unpleasant things in the 
past. She had not the “supreme tact” to look pleased 
when, entering Paris with Louis XVIII., she passed before 
the Conciergerie, or to hide her feelings in crossing the Place 
de la Révolution. In her mother’s room at the Tuileries she 
could not restrain her tears. Ina sense she may justly be 
blamed for all this; it was one of those mistakes which are 
actually, through their consequences, worse than crimes, and 
so M. de Talleyrand, to whom she was “positively rude,” 
could have told her. A little more worldly wisdom, and, 
according to Madame de Boigne, a keen observer, “ Madame 

full of virtue, kindliness, and patriotism ...... 
would have been the idol of her country and the palladium of 
her race.” 

As Madame Royale began, so she went on. As Duchesse 
d’ Angouléme, then, after Louis X VIII.’s death, as Dauphine, 
she continued to jar on the finer feelings of Court and 
populace alike. She was the great type of those who had 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing. Entirely Royal, 
devoted to ancient ceremonies, with all the pride of the old 
Kings of France, she possessed and indulged in a plain- 
speaking honesty quite her own. She was a worthy 
descendant of Louis XIV., without his magnificently charm- 
ing manners, and she did not perceive that such manners, or 
their equivalent, were equally necessary to Royalty in the nine- 
teenth century. She never conquered a certain shyness and 
embarrassment, the natural outcome of her early training—that 
of a spoilt child, a prisoner, a political puppet. Where, indeed, 
without a quickness of perception which was not hers, was 
Madame Royale to have acquired a generous modern spirit or 
a wide knowledge of human nature ? 

Some of the least familiar pages of M. Turquan’s book are 


* Madame Royale: the Last Dauphine. By Joseph Turquan. Edited and 


Translated by the Lady Theodora Davidson. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
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those which deal with the Duc d’Angouléme. They have a 
real interest of their own, and suggest one or two considera- 
tions. The first cousin, with whom Madame Royale’s 
marriage was so unfortunately arranged by Louis XVIIL, 
was the man in all the world least suited to his position as 
her husband or as heir of France. If he had possessed the 
gifts of one or other of his Orléans cousins, the old Bourbons 
might have kept their throne, and his wife’s many noble 
qualities would have borne valuable fruit under the influence 
of a manly, princely husband. But Louis-Antoine of France, 
though a good man, “ honest and loyal,” as M. Turquan has to 
confess, was ugly, awkward, stupid, and undignified, possessing, 
in fact, virtues which do not interest the French, and defects 
which they cannot endure. 





THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.—GERMAN 

OFFICIAL ACCOUNT.* 
Tue fourth instalment of the German official history of the 
Russo-Japanese War, which is being translated into English 
by Mr. Karl von Donat, deals with the battle on the Sha Ho. 
The chief importance of this battle lies in the opportunity 
which it affords for contrasting the Russian methods in attack 
with those adopted by the Japanese. In the other great 
battles of this war the Japanese assumed the offensive at the 
start, held the upper hand throughout, and in spite of great 
difficulties were ultimately successful; but at the Sha Ho the 
side which began the attack was defeated, notwithstanding 
the fact that it had a great numerical advantage in men and 
guns. Since, moreover, it is usually easier to learn from 
failure than from success, for victory covers errors while 
defeat exposes them, it may be that students of war will 
derive better tactical instruction from the Sha Ho than from 
Liao-yang or Mukden. 

The account of this battle, in which nearly four hundred 
thousand men were engaged, occupies more than three hundred 
and fifty pages; and even so, the historians of the German 
General Staff are forced to acknowledge that many important 
points, such, for instance, as the employment of Marshal 
Oyama’s reserve, are still obscure. The details of orders and 
movements are, however, sufficient to form the basis of an 
excellent chapter of comments, in which the German official 
views are briefly but clearly set forth. From these comments 
it would appear that the principal cause of failure is con- 
sidered to have been the defective will-power of the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief. This fault was reflected first in the 
plan of battle, secondly in the distribution of the troops, 
thirdly in the conduct of the operations. From first to last 
the Russian battle was half-hearted. The plan was feeble, 
since it contemplated an offensive action by the eastern wing 
only, while the western wing was to stand upon the defensive ; 
and the distribution was weak, since out of a total strength of 
approximately eight army corps General Kuropatkin kept no 
less than three in reserve. ‘l’hese premisses have brought 
the German General Staff to the conclusion that “ Kuropatkin 
was more bent upon guardiag himself against reverses than 
upon securing success at all costs.” That being so, it was 
almost inevitable that be should suffer a reverse, even at the 
hands of a numerically inferior foe. 

Marshal Oyama’s methods were as different from Kuro- 
patkin’s as light is from darkness. The battle was not of his 
seeking, but, without allowing the Russian attack to develop, 
he advanced to meet it as soon as the enemy’s plans were 
sufficiently disclosed :— 

“In clear and firm lines the Commander-in-Chief defined the 
limits within which his subordinate commanders had complete 
freedom of action in solving tasks imposed upon them. This trust 
in the performances of commanders and commanded was trans- 
mitted down to the lowest private, producing that sureness and 
those methods which seemed almost natural and characterized 
everything the Japanese were taking in hand.” 

Those words reveal the secret of the Japanese success. 
Uyama’s plan of battle is not considered faultless, and the 
German historians find that some of his movements are open 
to criticism ; but these mistakes were more than outweighed by 
the spirit which showed itself in the organisation, the training, 
and the fighting of the Japanese army. Nevertheless, the 
Russian numbers were so great that even this spirit could 


_* German Oficial History of the Russo-Japanese War. Vol. IV. Translated by 
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not produce decisive results, and the battle of the Sha Ho 
ended, like the war itself, with the Russian army defeated 
but not destroyed. 





A VETERAN OF SCIENCE* 

Dr. Beppoe’s occupation has been medicine, which he 
practised at Bristol with success for between thirty and forty 
years; his chief interest in life has been anthropology, a field 
in which he has achieved a world-wide repute. To this 
he was clearly addicted in early days. When he recalis the 
personalities of his schoolfellows, he remembers that one of 
them, unhappy drowned before he could win the distinction 
to which he seemed destined, was a “Welsh lad of the 
swarthy, big-headed, Mongolian type.” He could not have 
been more fortunately placed for the pursuit of the science 
than in England, in which multitudes from many nationalities 
have, age after age, “ dumped down,” with, we may venture to 
say, a not altogether bad result. Where else could a craniolo- 
gist -have found the opportunity of doing what Dr. Beddoe 
relates of Spurzheim?’ At a dinner of some thirty guests 
given in his honour he was asked to exhibit his skill 
in chuaracter-reading; he declined, but said that he would 
show them something. He went round the company, 
felt every man’s head, and classified it. “Pretty purely 
English! English and Scottish mixed! Nearly pure native 
Irish! Irish, but got perhaps some old Danish cross! Irish, 
pure! Mainly Scottish!” There would have been no such 
opportunity with the men sitting round a Mongolian camp- 
fire. All through the book the same sort of thing is cropping 
up. Dr. Beddoe has travelled over many lands, and he has 
always kept an observing eye on their heads and figures 
generally. So he is struck with the classical features of the 
people at Nif Dagh, a village near the western slopes of Mount 
Tmolus (Bouz Dagh), making the interesting remark that 
this is not the prevailing type seen in the portrait statues of 
Greek philosophers and politicians. The Frisians ought to be 
gratified at the praise which this much-travelled man bestows 
upon them when he remarks that they are “the most univer- 
sally comely race” he has ever seen. As may be supposed, 
there is no want of other interesting things. There is the 
Crimean War experience, for instance, for Dr. Beddoe was one 
of the Civil Hospital Staff which was sent out to help in the 
medical work. “I never fully appreciated the phrase ‘Red 
Tape’ till I had crept through the passages of the War 
Office.” Distinguished persons of various kinds meet us as 
we pass from page to page, chiefly men of science or letters. 
(We venture to correct a statement as to one of them: it was 
of smallpox, not cholera, that Freeman died.) Altogether, this 
is a very pleasant volume. 





TWELVE WEEKS IN PEKING-+ 
WHAT a pity it is that we have not some such record as 
this from the pen of a non-combatant in other famous sieges! 
Miss Hooker was on a visit to a friend in the American 
Legation when the Peking troubles began some ten years and 
a half ago, and she tells us in a very lively and picturesque 
way what she saw and heard during the last period of her 
sojourn. It is not altogether pleasant reading, and this not 
only on account of the horrors which the writer has to relate, 
but because of the miserable weaknesses and jealousies which 
are revealed. One critical question which had to be decided 
was whether the European colony should accept the offer of the 
Chinese Government of a safe-conduct tothe coast. This came 
for the first time on June 2lst,—it was renewed more than 
once afterwards. The majority of Ministers was for accepting 
it, and preparations for departure were actually made, 
the ladies, as Miss Hooker tells us, debating whether they 
should use the one small bag allowed as luggage for carrying 
a warm coat or six fresh blouses. Dr. Morrison, the Times 
correspondent, had something to do with stopping this folly. 
“If you men,” he said to the assembled Ministers, “ vote to 
leave Peking to-morrow ...... your names will go through 
history and be known for ever as the wickedest, weakest, and 
most pusillanimous cowards who ever lived.” When the next 
day the German Minister, von Ketteler, was murdered on his 
way to the Foreign Office to discuss the proposal, this matter 


* Memories of Eighty Years. By John Beddoe, M.D., F.R.S, Bristol 
J. W. Arrowsmith. (7s. 6d. net.) 
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at least was decided. Then what could be more foolish than 
the hatred felt by the Continentals for the British because 
their Legation was by far the most defensible? White men 
have no reason to be proud of the high official who said to 
every one: “La situation est excessivement grave: nous allons 
tous mourir ce soir.” This gentleman did not appreciate the 
humour of the English newspaper man who told him that he 
was taking photos for the Figaro, and wanted to know how 
when his quarters were blown up he would prefer to be 
taken, “as your Excellency is going up wholesale or as 
you are coming down retail?” At the same time, we can but 
admire the consistency of the Christian Science lady who 
assured her companions that “ while there was an appearance 
of warlike hostilities, it was really in their own brains.” The 
details of life during the siege are of the most vivid interest, 
as when we see the poor children, who began by playing at 
“ Boxers and Foreigners,” dying of simple starvation before 
the relief came. On the whole, the British come out in Miss 
Hooker's account second only to her own countrymen; she 
tells us, however, that the British vote was virtually given for, 
not against, looting when Peking was at the mercy of the 
foreigners. They would continue to place “in safe keeping 
all valuable things” found in their district. “ This gives 
practically the right to loot,” says Miss Hooker, who is a 
plain-spoken lady. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


UnpeErR the heading “A Great Democratic Reform” Mr. 
Harold Cox contributes a really illuminating paper on the 
Referendum to the January Nineteenth Century. The con- 
version of the Unionist Party may have been sudden, but, as 
Mr. Cox truly says, the causes which have given rise to the 
conversion are continuing causes. The Referendum, which is 
the best means of reconciling Conservatism with Democracy, 
is on the whole a conservative instrument in the countries 
where it is habitually employed ; but its peculiar value to the 
Unionist Party is that it prevents a combination of political 
groups from forcing on the country a series of measures 
which independently would be unable to command a majority. 
Zt is, in short, “the only instrument sufficiently powerful 
to put a stop to a well-organised scheme of legislation 
dy log-rolling,” and precisely for that reason it is as 
objectionable to the extreme Tariff Reformer as to the 
extreme Radical. The Swiss Radicals dislike the Referendum ; 
but even they do not venture to demand its abolition. After 
dealing effectively with the argument that the conditions in 
Switzerland are wholly different, Mr. Cox proceeds to show 
how the evils of our party organisation—the sale of titles, the 
“freezing out” of independent Members, the growth of 
political dishonesty, the tyranny of the caucus—can be more 
effectually cured, or at least checked, by the Referendum than 
by any other means. He dismisses Mr. Lloyd George’s 
extravagant estimate of the expense of applying the Refer- 
endum as fanciful; but, indeed, Mr. Lloyd George is not a 
good judge of extravagance. Very effective, again, is his 
reply to Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s contention that the 
Referendum could not be applied to the ordinary Budget of 
the year, and therefore is inapplicable to the question of Tariff 
Reform,—because Customs-duties imposed by the Budget of 
the year must come into operation on the night they are pro- 
posed by the House of Commons. This reason, Mr. Cox 
admits, is perfectly valid when applied to a Free-trade 
Budget :— 

“But the willingness of the Legislature provisionally to consent 
to new taxes without any discussion arises from the knowledge 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will only propose taxes 
which in his judgment are the most suitable for the purpose of 
raising the necessary revenue of the year, and which are ose ee 
for no other purpose than to raise revenue. These considerations 
ean never apply to a Tariff Reform Budget, for the essence of what 
is called Tariff Reform is that Customs Duties are to be imposed 
not primarily to raise revenue, but to give preferences or protection 
to particular industries. No Parliament would consent to give 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the power of bringing into force 
at once any protective duties which he chooses to propose in his 
Budget.” 

Any Tariff Bill, therefore, which goes beyond the strict 
necessities of revenue will have to be separated from the rest 
of the Budget, so that it may be fully and publicly discussed 
before coming into operation, and there is not the slightest 
practical inconvenience in providing that final approval to 
this Bill must be given by a Poll ofthe People Amongst 





the questions which ought obviously to be submitted to the 
Referendum Mr. Cox specially singles out Home-rule and 
payment of Members. He also notes the points in which the 
Swiss practice is capable of improvement—e.g., by allowing 
one-third of the House of Commons the right of demanding 
the Referendum, and permitting it to be used as a final means 
of settling disputes between the two Houses—and maintains 
that, if coupled with a courageous reform of the House of 
Lords, the Referendum “would make our Constitution firmly 
democratic, and thus prevent the habitual misrepresentation 
of our people by groups of log-rolling politicians.” Lord 
Ribblesdale discusses “ The Generai Election and After” from 
the standpoint of a semi-detached Liberal with a somewhat 
cynical sense of humour. On one point, however, he speaks 
seriously and strongly,—the “stifling of debate,” the “con- 
certed action to burke discussion” of the Parliament Bill 
in the House of Lords. As for Home-rule, Lord Ribblesdale 
is of opinion that “Mr. Redmond for the moment will be 
preambled, like the reformed Second Chamber,” and he adds : 
“Mr. Asquith is not so afraid of Mr. Redmond or so obedient 
to the Irish section of his majority as people think.” His 
reading of the failure of the Conference is at least ingenious, 
if not altogether convincing :— 

“Our leaders may well have arrived at a compromise which 
they knew their followers would not accept without another 
appeal toarms. They therefore reported failure. The fact, how- 
ever, that the decision of the electorate has left matters much 
where they were before the Conference met, alters the situation 
in one vital respect. A feeling of lassitude comes over the com- 
batants, and the public mind is prepared for the kind of solution 
by compromise which the Sanivennes leaders may have been 
holding in reserve all the time.” 

Lord Dunraven’s article on “The Moral of an Immorai 
Election” is chiefly interesting for its forecast of the Govern- 
ment programme and the insuperable difficulties that will 
block the way of Home-rule. He, like Lord Ribblesdale. 
hopes for a Conference on the Constitutional issue. The 
moral of the Election, in his view, is that we must reform, but 
not destroy, the House of Lords, and relieve the House of 
Commons by Devolution.——Sir Edward Clayton, late 
Inspector of Prisons, discusses the Home Secretary’s schemes 
of prison reform with respect and appreciation, but ii a 
judicial spirit. Mr. Winston Churchill has been lavishly 
praised for the imagination which inspires his proposals. Sir 
Edward Clayton sets himself to show that in many respects 
imagination has been indulged by the surrender of knowledge 
and experience, and deals faithfully with the sentimental 
incursions of Mr. Galsworthy into the field of prison reform. 


The editor of the National Review in his “ Episodes of the 
Month” deals almost entirely with the elections. In his view, 
the Unionists were heading straight for victory when they 
were thrown out of their stride by Mr. Balfour's “ Albert Hall 
blunder,”—viz., the announcement that he was prepared to 
submit the principle of Tariff Reform to the Referendum. The 
editor disclaims hostility towards the Referendum, but con- 
siders that Mr. Balfour's method of meeting the Premier's 
challenge was feeble and ineffectual, as well as disastrous in 
its consequences. Mr. Balfour's concession, we are given 
to understand, was made to please “the diminutive and 
diminishing army of Free Fooders,” who failed to materialise 
when the battle was really joined. This theme is developed 
in an article on “Two Elections and a Moral” signed by 
“Politicus,” who declares that “once again the minority led 
the Party. The enthusiasts were sacrificed to the doubters,” 
and the Unionist Party “ has sacrificed the enthusiasm and the 
zeal of its best troops to win back a few deserters and to 
recruit afew waverers.” The editor, indeed, goes further, and 
roundly declares that he has long been of opinion that 
“under Mr. Balfour there is little or no hope of the Unionist 
Party regaining its influence in the State.” Mr. H. W. 
Wilson deals with the new code of naval war laid down 
by the Declaration of London much on the lines of Mr. 
Gibson Bowles in his book on Sea Law and Sea Power. He 
lays special stress on the suicidal nature—from Great Britain’s 
point of view—of the provisions defining the conditions under 
which food-stuffs become contraband of war. Against these 
provisions not only have many Chambers of Commerce 
already protested, but they were condemned in advance by 
Lord Granville in 1885 in a despatch to the French Govern- 
ment. Mr. Wilson also quotes the opinion of Dr. Lawrence, 
one of the Admiralty Lecturers on International Law, on the 
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conditions required by our circumstances and established by 
the previously recognised laws of war. After noting that 
Colonial supplies in Colonial ships could be confiscated by our 
adversary without his troubling to decide whether they were 
contraband or not, Dr. Lawrence continues :— 

“It follows that we cannot be satisfied with less than a quasi- 

legislative enactment of freedom for food-stuffs when brought in 
time of war to belligerent ports in neutral vessels...... We 
hold the rule we advocate to be already law by custom. But if 
we are to assist in the creation of an International Prize Court 
we must first make sure that it has no opportunity of deciding in 
a contrary sense. 
Not only have we failed to secure this freedom for our own 
food-stuffs, but we have assured it for our enemy’s food- 
supplies by another clause of the Declaration, which declares 
that food cannot be contraband where it is consigned to a 
neutral port. Mr. Wilson also deals with the dangers 
involved in the abandonment of our position with regard to 
the destruction of neutral prizes, in the new regulations 
governing blockades, and finally in the constitution of 
the International Prize Court.——* Lloyd Georgeism on 
the Platform” is a verbatim reprint of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Mile End speech, with useful annotations by the 
editor. This speech has been enthusiastically praised by 
extreme Radicals for its brilliance and humour, but none 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues has ventured to call it 
statesmanlike. “Lloyd Georgeism in Practice” is a lurid 
picture of the new Portuguese Republican Government, of 
which the writer, an Englishman in Portugal, asserts that it 
has carried out no reforms of any value, but has only 
aggravated the disorder that formerly prevailed in all 
departments of public life. Certainly the new Divorce-law 
is a most incoherent and inconsistent document. 





The Election article in the Contemporary is by Mr. E. T. 
Cook, who interprets the “no change” result as indicating 
the staunchness of the electors in their resolve to attain the 
policy of restricting the veto. The Election, in his view, is 
decisive. “There is only one possible Government in the 
new Parliament, and there is only one possible policy for it.” 
He is equally uncompromising in his rejection of any 
resumption of the Conference :—*“ To suggest that the parties 
should resume the Conference is simply another way of saying 
that the election ought not to count.” As for compromise, 
“the door will only be opened to possible adjustment and agree- 
ment on the day upon which the Lords shall accept loyally, 
frankly, and unreservedly the main lines which the Govern- 
ment have framed and the country has approved for the 
curtailment of the veto of the present Upper House.” He 
admits, however, that the Constitutional question will not be 
settled on the day when the Lords either consent or are com- 
pelled to accept the Parliament Bill: “the preamble of the 
Bill contains the promise of reform in the constitution of the 
Upper House.” The question of Home-rule is not even 
mentioned from beginning to end of the article-——Mr. 
Foxcroft describes the working of the Initiative-Referendum 
in the United States, and pronounces it unsatisfactory on the 
grounds of (1) the crude form which measures thus sub- 
mitted are likely to take; (2) the confusion caused by 
the simultaneous presentation of conflicting proposals; 
(3) the absence of facilities for adequate discussion ; (4) the 
invariable disadvantage which such a system imposes on the 
Conservatives. As we are not aware that it is proposed by 
any of the advocates of the Referendum to introduce it in 
this form in this country, Mr. Foxcroft’s article, though 
interesting, is somewhat otiose. Mr. Hogarth in “ Turkey 
after Two Years” describes the achievements of the new 
régime and its prospects of stability in a fairly optimistic 
spirit. Education in the theory and practice of free social 
life, he notes, is what the Ottoman Empire will need most for 
many years to come; but he maintains that the Young Turks 
not only know this necessity well, but have taken all sorts of 
measures to meet it. He finds considerable improvement in both 
the character and discipline of the police force, and concludes 
by remarking that “if Turkey can avoid war or serious 
financial embarrassment for a few years,” he does not see why 
she should come to grief, “supposing her administration to 
be willing and able to conduct her firmly on liberal lines, 
not in the interest of one race only or of one creed.” Crete 
and the Bulgarian frontier are the two danger-spots; 
internally the hardest task is the unifying of all the 
Moslem elements with the Christian ones. We may add 











that Mr. Hogarth attributes the recent decline of British 
influence at Constantinople to the force of circumstances 
rather than the incompetence of our diplomatists.——Pro- 
fessor L. P. Jacks writes on “ William James and his 
Message.” The opening part of his paper is devoted to a 
candid account of the difficulties under which pragmatists 
labour,—in especial the fact that “they are using an instra- 
ment of expression which is all ready to the hands of their 
opponents and all unready to their own, and which actually 
breaks under the use they are compelled to make of it” :— 

“No one can catch the spirit of their argument unless he 

approaches it in an attitude of complete detachment from the 
power of mere words, and with his imagination awake and 
on the stretch for that‘more’ of meaning which lies hidden 
behind such terms as ‘working,’ ‘verification,’ ‘satisfaction,’ 
‘ truth.” 
The philosophy of William James, in short, “ has encountered 
the not uncommon lot of being criticised before it has been 
understood”; but there is no doubt in Professor Jacks’s mind 
that “ beneath the temporary defects of James’s presentation, 
Pragmatism embodies a living force of human conviction and 
experience, which in the long run will succumb to no guain- 
saying.” Dr. Charles Sarolea proves to his own satisfaction 
the essential unity of Tolstoy’s life and work. The “con- 
version” of 1878 was not a new birth; it was, “on the one 
hand, the inevitable biological reaction and exhaustion after 
fifteen years of Titanic production ; and, on the other hend, it 
was the recurrence and culmination of the moral anguish 
and spiritual malady from which the writer suffered from 
his youth.” 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Belloc laments “The Change in 
Politics.” The change is the disappearance of the independent 
Member of the House of Commons and the growth of the 
worship of party. Great issues now are debated, not with a 
view of deciding what is best for the country, but what will 
bolster up the party machine. The only thing to “ purify 
the game and the machine,” Mr. Belloc considers, is a military 
disaster; but even he is not ready to pray for so drastic a 
remedy. Captain Battine discusses Turkey’s position with 
regard to the Triple Alliance; but his argument really is that 
England must have what he calls adequate land forces 
capable of dealing with at least one Continental Power. Only 
in this way shall we escape from the dangerous position of 
diplomatically playing off one country against another. He 
blames both our Government and Press for their wantonly 
hostile attitude towards Austria in the Bosnian affair. 
As regards ordinary public opinion in England, the hostility 
no doubt arose from disgust at the cynical tearing up 
of Treaties by the Dual Monarchy. It may be inconvenient 
for the magazine strategist, but in large international 
questions the sensitiveness of English opinion has to be 
reckoned with. Colonel Pollock sees great dangers in 
our system of entirely separate control of the Army and 
Navy. He would have a single War Minister for both 
Services, who should not be a party politician, but responsible 
to the Prime Minister. This great official’s Staff would 
have on it both soldiers and sailors. In expeditions where 
“naval and military forces are given a definite task to 
perform in combination, the Admiral should hold the chief 
command.” As showing the need for such a course, the 
muddles and mistakes of the dual American command in 
the operations against Santiago de Cuba are instanced. 
Colonel Pollock considers that the stores common to 
both Services should be supplied from one source, and 
believes that efficiency and economy would be gained by 
the establishment of a national Army and Navy Stores.—— 
The impression which Mr. Sydney Brooks gives of the 
American Congress is startling to the Englishman accus- 
tomed to the ritual of our Parliament. We are told not only 
of the unrestricted approach by outsiders, but of the absence 
of ceremony among the Members themselves. Imagine the 
horror of Mr. Speaker at Westminster if he saw before him, 
as he might at Washington, “a phalanx of smali boys, the 
sons of Congressmen, who sat on their fathers’ knees during 
the debates ...... and one urchin, I was enraptured to see, 
came up with his father to be sworn in, held up his little fist, 
and took the oath of allegiance. ‘Isn't that just the 
cunningest, cutest thing you ever saw?’ said the ladies in 
the galleries.” We also have glimpses of the legislators being 
shaved in a room separated from the floor of the House by a 
glass door, which is left open so that the negro barber may 
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come and listen to the debates when his business is slack. 
We are then given an edifying picture of the messenger boys, 
who “loll about by the table in front of the Speaker’s chair 
and play surreptitious games beneath its shadow with a 
watchful eye on the Serjeant-at-Arms.” These boys some- 
times join in the applause which comes from the galleries. 
Smoking is prohibited in the House, but this does not prevent 
the chewing of unlighted cigars. Mr. Sydney Brooks draws 
a veil over the dire results which follow this substitution of 
chewing for smoking. 


Sir Mortimer Durand gives us in Blackwood a further 
instalment of his impressions of South Africa, in which are 
many shrewd observations. The following reflection regard- 
ing white labour is made after a visit to some gold mines in 
Johannesburg :—“ No miner, whatever he has done at home, 
will touch unskilled work here. That is ‘ Kafir’s work.’ So 
they never learn their business from the bottom, and many of 
the natives and Chinese, who do learn it, are becoming skilled 
workmen.” The writer discusses the question of the inertia 
which seems to overtake so many farmers, whether of English 
or Dutch origin. One explanation which used to be given to 
account for this fact was that it was so easy to make a liveli- 
hood that full energy was never called out. Sir Mortimer 
inclines towards the view that the climate is answerable, and 
that really the country is not a true white man’s land as far 
as climatic conditions are concerned——Colonel Callwell 
discusses in some detail Sir Ian Hamilton’s Memorandum 
against compulsory service. Complaint is made that the 
work, which is official, makes no attempt to be judicial, but 
is a piece of special pleading. The whole controversy of 
course turns on the point whether, if we have compulsory 
training, we shall get enough recruits for the Regular Army, 
owing to those who were trained being tired of soldiering. 
Colonel Callwell in analysing Sir Ian Hamilton’s arguments 
declares that in dealing with the recruits coming from the 
Special Reserva he has made some important omissions. 
This body of men receives a training half as long again as that 
proposed by the National Service League. “But not a refer- 
ence is made to the fact—a fact which is common knowledge 
in the Service—that the majority of young recruits who join 
this category of the forces volunteer for the regulars. Sir 
Ian Hamilton tells us at one point that he is trying to write 
impartially. His laudable efforts in that direction have not 
been crowned with unqualified success.”"——‘“ Ole Luk-Oie” 
gives us one of his delightful stories of the Boer War full of 
humour and character. This time we have the adventures of 
an American mining engineer who served in our army and 
helped to repair a bridge. The great difficulty was to get 
materials through by train. How the engineer managed to 
masquerade as a Staff officer by means of the red flannel off a 
chest-protector is told by the engineer himself to his superior 
officer with infinite gusto. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s short play, The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets, is printed in the English Review. The little joke of 
Shakespeare making notes for further use of the phrases 
either of the Beefeater or of Queen Elizabeth is quite 
entertaining at first, but is hardly good enough to bear 
repeating seven times. There is little or no dramatic 
characterisation in either the Queen or the dramatist. As 
we should expect, they merely give forth Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
ideas clothed in that peculiar dialect of Wardour Street English 
which Stevenson called “ Tushery.”——Mr. Swift MacNeill 
states “The Irish Demand,” which, he says, has not varied 
since Butt defined a constitutionally governed country as a 
place where “the Sovereign carries on the government of the 
country by advisers controlled by a representative assembly 
of the people.” Mr. MacNeill does not seem to think that 
there are any difficulties in the way of establishing the state 
of things he desires, or at any rate he will not let us know 
that he has any doubts of the simplicity of the proposal. But 
the historical outline that he gives of Irish Parliaments in 
the past will make the average Englishman feel that the 
problem is at least a complicated one. Indeed, this 
survey of Irish government forces on our minds very 
strongly the feeling that of all the difficulties the Union 
is by far the least. Mr. Temperley writes most 
moderately and without heat about the Referendum. He 
is, on the whole, against the proposal, but he endeavours to 
give full weight to all the arguments in its favour. His 
objection to the plan seems to arise from a fear of the brute 





force of a majority which will know no compromise. At the 
same time, the writer thinks that by means of the Referendum 
a sense of responsibility would be developed in the voter, 
Evidently the chief objection, in Mr. Temperley’s view, is that 
legislators and Ministers will degenerate, and that parties will 
not flourish so well as before. The weakness of this argument 
is that it supposes an ideal condition of things in which parties 
think only of the good of the nation and not of their own 
existence. It is refreshing, however, to read a political article 
where the writer, without making any secret of his own view, 
tries to state fairly the case of the other side. 

In the January number of the United Service Magazine the 
controversy over “ The Rifle versus the ‘Arme Blanche’” is 
continued by “Kismet.” The paper is short, and has nothing 
very new or important in it, but it is interesting to see how 
writers are beginning to understand that “shock ” tactics and 
the use of the sword are by no means necessarily combined. 
“Shock” tactics may be abandoned, and yet the case for 
the sword remain as strong as ever.——A very striking 
paper is “The Strategical Value of Territorial Cyclists for 
Home Defence.” We are heartily with the writer in his 
statement of the facts and in his conclusions. Not only do we 
want to see the number of cyclist battalions largely increased, 
but we hold it absolutely necessary that each Territorial 
battalion should have an adequate contingent of cyclists. A 
battalion without cyclists under modern war conditions is like 
an ant which has had its antennae cut off. Imagine the 
position of a commanding officer whose only messengers— 
scouts and collectors of information—move at the rate of 
three miles an hour, and can only cover at the most fifteen 
miles in the day. A good cyclist can, unless conditions are 
very unfavourable, manage eighty. 





NOVELS. 
A SCOUT’S SON.* 

Our only grievance against A Scout’s Son is concerned with 
its get-up. The print and paper are excellent, and the name 
of the artist might well have been given on the title-page, for 
his pictures are decidedly above the average. But the shape 
of the book is clumsy, and the lavish display of blue and gold 
on the cover stamps it unmistakably as a boy’s gift-book. As 
a matter of fact, it is one of those books—“ contrived a double 
debt to pay ”—which, though written about boys for boys, are 
equally attractive to “ grown-ups,” and far better reading than 
the immense majority of novels. We contend, therefore, that 
this dual character should be reflected in the format of such a 
book; or, at any rate, that some compromise should be 
effected which should not repel the adult reader, who may 
not have had the good fortune to read Godfrey Marten, one of 
the very best of all school stories. 

A Scout's Son is not only a book which will appeal to two 
audiences, but it has two motives. It is the tragi-comedy of 
a younger brother, and it is at the same time a very entertain- 
ing study of a highly unconventional boy at a public school. 
Beckenham Minor, the narrator, passed his early childhood 
in an ignominious sartorial dependence on his brother 
Clarence. The preparation of his wardrobe before going 
to Rossborough 
“consisted chiefly of changing the mark upon undergarments from 
C to B Beckenham. It is time that some one started a society for 
the protection of younger brothers—at least I feel that itis. As 
regards undergarments, I spent my youth swathed in Clarence’s old 

It seems an odd thing to have coveted as a child and 

never to have possessed, but if any one had given me a new pair 
of pants, my heart’s desire would have been fulfilled. An old lady 
with whom I made friends in a train asked me what I should like 
most in the world, and our friendship ended abruptly when I 
answered ‘ Pants,” 
But the situation was only aggravated when young Beckenham 
went to school, for his elder brother was a prodigy of achieve- 
ment both athletic and intellectual, and as he was neither the 
other boys found it very hard to decide on their attitude :— 

“Of course, continued Hamilton, ‘you can’t help being 
Beckenham major’s brother; that’s what most of the fellows 
don’t understand.’—‘I don’t see what business it is of any one’s; 
what difference does it make to them?’ I asked impatiently. 
Hamilton considered this question for quite a minute and then 
replied,—‘ They think it cheek of you to be brother to such a 
terrific blood. Your major isn’t, as far as I can make out, so much 
a boy as a sort of institution. And when you came along, it was 





* A Scout's Son, By Charles Turley. London; T. Nelson and Sons. [3s, 6d.] 
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like some chap walking into Westminster Abbey and saying it was 
bis. You sort of take away what belongs to the house; I haven't 
got exactly the hang of it yet, but that’s the kind of thing they 
feel.’ » 

Clarence, however, Admirable Crichton though he is, is not 
the hero of the book. That rédle is reserved for Trumper, a 
small boy born in Canada, the son of a professional scout, 
who has rendered valuable service to his country in more than 
one campaign. Young Trumper has inherited the exploring, 
adventurous instinct from his father, and has already acquired 
a quantity of useful field-lore in his short life. The problem 
is how be will fit into the scheme of an English public school. 
All his instincts are sound. He has courage, humour, and 
intelligence. But he finds the routine of school life irksome; 
he cannot acquiesce in the supreme importance attached to 
organised athletics, and he resolutely refuses to bow down 
and worship at the shrine of Beckenham Major. Now young 
Beckenham is told off to look after the newcomer, to instruct 
him in the code of public-school etiquette, and generally tone 
down his excessive individuality. The task is no sinecure, for 
Trumper is a boy of strong character, and his highly critical 
attitude towards the immaculate Clarence is naturally 
somewhat galling to his brother. 

What Mr. Turley has done in this most entertaining story 
is to trace the stimulating and educative influence exerte on 
the normal and somewhat commonplace English schoolboy 
this engaging Ishmaelite. Trumper gets into ¢ 
scrapes with gamekeepers and landlords as well 
and prefects, but there is always some healthy pv 
activities, and his protest against the conveni.cu ut 
English public-school life is not only vigorous but salutary. 
Even Clarence, who is by no means untainted with priggish- 
ness, reluctantly succumbs to his heresies; while Trumper, 
on his side, ends by growing largely reconciled to a system 
which at first he regarded as futile and vexatious, and proves 
the good genius who restores Clarence to the pinnacle of 
popularity from which he had been unjustly deposed on an 
unfounded suspicion. To say much more of the book—which 
ean be cordially commended to masters as well as boys—would 
be to discount the pleasure of perusal. The characters of the 
different boys are admirably differentiated and the dialogue 
is refreshingly natural. We may end our notice of this 
excellent and diverting volame with one more quotation, of 
which the text is to be found in the remark that “the sort of 
fellow who asks any one about his father does not generally 
do it from curiosity, but so that he can sniff at the answer.” 
Lloyd, one of the Rossborough boys, having catechised 
Trumper on this point, 

“In turn, Trumper had said that his father was a policeman, a 
cattle-driver, a captain of a canal boat, a detective, a clown, and a 
tobacconist. And this last reply shut up Lloyd, for nearly every 
one knew that his father was a tobacco millionaire. But it was 
just a lucky shot on Trumper’s part; and if he had known I do 
nct believe he would have made it, because his delicacy in some 
ways was as astonishing as his recklessness in others, I knew 
that Trumper’s father was ‘a very distinguished man, who had 
done good service to England,’ and Hamilton had told me that he 
was a scout; but neither of these pieces of information excited me 
until I went into the passage on the Monday evening after our 
expedition, and found that Lloyd and Sturmer-Jones were enjoying 
themselves, ‘That man Trumper’s governor,’ I heard Sturmer- 
Jones saying, ‘is a scout. A scout!’ His voice broke in his 
attempt to put too much scorn into it, and I joined the fellows to 
whom ke was speaking. ‘Pretty pal you’ve got,’ Lloyd sneered as 
soon as he saw me. ‘ Whoever heard of a scout being a gentle- 
man ?’—* If you want to know what I think of you,’ I said to 
Lloyd, ‘you are the wormiest worm I’ve ever seen.’ As an 
answer to his question my reply was not, perhaps, altogether 
factory; and had not Summerscales appeared at that moment, 
t have caused some trouble, for Lloyd was surrounded by 

articular friends. ‘If you're talking about Trumper’s 
governor, I know all about him,’ he said, ‘becauso I heard 
Peckenham ma, telling Hope last night.’ Possibly Scales did 
not make the least of what he had heard, but whether he did or 
did not exaggerate, he certainly made an impression, Trumper’s 
fat her, he declared, knew more about scouting than any one alive, 
and was so keen upon his work that no sooner did a war break 
out than he was off to take a part in it. ‘If we fought the 
Germans,’ Seales finished up, ‘both sides would be trying to get 
} ‘d of him; but he’s a Canadian, and all f-r us. He helped us 
against the Zulus, and is a simple nailer at his job.’—‘ But,’ said 
Lioyd, ‘whatever he is, he isn’t a gentleman” And then Scales 
made a reply which I remember to his everlasting eredit. ‘I’m 
b wed if I either know or care,’ he said. ‘ He’s a sportsman, and 
that’s enough for me; and would be enough for you, if you 
weren't the limit in snobs.’” 













Bawbee Jock. By Amy McLaren. (John Murray. 6s.)—This is 
& pleasing and ingenuous little story of Scotland, but it is difficult 














for the reader to acquiesce without a protest in the conduct 
of Angela Tempest after her wedding. It is all very fine to be 
married to an impoverished Scottish laird in Scottish fashion on the 
hillside and to propose to lead the simple life with him in his little 
house. But as the laird is almost ruined, and is contemplating 
with terror a possible forced sale of his estate, it seems a little 
unkind of his bride to conceal from him the fact that she herself 
is a great heiress and could save his old home for him without 
feeling it in the least. The account of the life of these young 
people is very prettily given, and the whole book is written with 
great freshness and not a little sentiment. 

RrapasLte Novers.—Opal Fire. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
(Cassell and Co. Gs.)—A story of life in the — bush. 
It contains a very painful incident of a disaster Wa child which 
is only too poignantly described. —Hearts and Coronets. By 
Alice Wilson Fox. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—A story of the 
British aristocracy, the members of which are represented in a 
most rosy and attractive light. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the wesk as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


Educational Aims and Efforts. By Sir Philip Magnus, M.P. 
(Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Sir Philip Magnus has been 

isy in promoting education for many years past,—1880-1910 is 
he period which he names on his title-page. Here he has 
collected a number of articles which he has written and addresses 
which he has delivered on various occasions, adding an “ Introduc- 
tory,” in which he deals with various questions now prominent, 
notably the constitution and action of the University of London, 
We are very glad to have these documents; they are full of 
suggestion, and should help in many ways. We must own that 
we are not quite satisfied with what we read about literary 
education. “In thenear future no head-master will be appointed 
who is not familiar with workshop methods.” That will rule 
out, we take it, a good many men who might be inspiring 
teachers. 





Party Portraits, and other Verses. By C.L. Graves. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 1s, net.)—As the first two poems in this ingenious 
and amusing little volume appeared in the Spectator, we cannot of 
course criticise them. We may, however, state that the book is 
full of bright, pointed, and witty things, and that they are given 
expression by one who happily combines the spirit of the scholar 
with tho faculty for light and easy verse,—a combination not 
commonly found, but which when found is peculiarly delightful. 
These qualities come out very strongly in the pieces of political 
satire, and no less strongly in the “Frivola” which form the 
second part of Mr. Graves’s book. Particularly amusing is the 
poem entitled “ Mother Shipton on the Crisis.” Throughout 
Mr. Graves shows his mastery over complicated and difficult 
metres. His rhymes exhibit a dexterity that is often positively 


diabolic. 





Shans at Home. By Mrs. Leslie Milne. (John Murray. 15s, 
net.)—Mrs. Milne has had an excellent opportunity and has made 
an excellent use of it. The “Shans at Home” make a very 
pleasant picture. They are happily dispositioned people, behaving 
to each other in a way that is beyond all praise, and almost as 
admirable in their way with strangers. There are lessons, indeed, 
which we might do well to learn from these good-tempered 
children of the East. A village, for instance, will have an olficial 
peace-maker; here there is not unfrequently to be found an 
unofficial scandal-monger and stirrer up of strife. Such persons 
are not known to the Shans. Then there are the monks, useful 
as arbitrators and advisers, Let us hope that we have something 
here which we may compare without shame. A not unprofitable 
observation is that the Shan child distinctly shows the advantage 
of religious education. Mrs. Milne displays the whole course of 
a Shan’s life, and makes a very interesting picture of it. Shoe 
tells us, too, something about monastic life and religious belief. 
One significant story is that of the Hindu mendicant to whom 
the monks gave a hospitable welcome, They admired his 
renunciation of the world, but did not appreciate his forms of 
penance. “Our Lord Gautama,” they said, “also tried all 
penances, and found there was a better way: yet each must 
work out his own salvation.” That seems a reascnable 
attitude. Altogether, this is a delighful book, and well 


illustrated. 





Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XXTI. (Longmans 


and Co, 6s. 6d. net.)—All the “ studies’ 


in this volume should 
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have interested readers; the most generally attractive will be 
Miss Hetty Goldman’s thesis for the Eliot Norton Greek Fellow- 
ship, “The Oresteia of Aeschylus as Lllustrated by Greek Vase 
Painting.” All students of Aeschylus, indeed of the Greek 
tragedians, for it touches on the three, should read it. The 
Agamemnon, it is true, is not represented. The painter found 
more telling subjects in the offerings at the tomb or the scene in 
the Delphic temple. We cannot do more than mention the 
appearance of this admirable study.——We must be content with 
an equally brief notice of Cyzicus, by F. W. Hasluck (Cambridge 
University Press, 10s. net). It is one of the series of “Cambridge 
Archacologieal and Ethnological Essays,” and may be said to owe 
its origin to the School at Athens. Cyzicus, founded from 
Miletus early in“the age of Greek colonisation, submitted to the 
growing power of Persia, and returned to its Greek allegiance 
after the Second Persian War. It became a member of the Delian 
Confederacy, paying nine talents as against the twelve of its 
neighbour Lampsacus. Its appearances in history are not of 
any great intrinsic interest, though they are significant of the 
changing fortunes of Greece. Its commercial importance was 
great ; Cyzicone staters were for a time an international coinage. 
All this, and much more, the reader will find fully illustrated in 
Mr. Hasluck’s learned volume. 





The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Horace 
K. Mann. Vols. VI.-VII. (Kegan Paul, Trench,andCo, 12s. net 
per vol.)—Dr. Mann has now reached, not a little to his satisfac- 
tion, it may be supposed, the period of the “Gregorian Renaissance,” 
which he makes to cover about a century (1049-1150). In the first 
of the two volumes now bofore us Leo IX. is the outstanding 
figure ; in the second the great Hildebrand (Gregory VII.), whose 
influence, it must be remembered, was an important factor in 
history for some years before he ascended the Papal throne. The 
great event of Leo’s reign was the formal enunciation of the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation; Gregory’s activity was in the 
sphere of action. He asserted the dominance of the spiritual over 
the temporal, sometimes, Dr. Mann thinks, in words which meant 
more than he really intended. But what spiritual supremacy 
actually means no one knows, probably not the Pope himself. 
Logically there can be no limit to it. Dr. Mann’s work continues 
to show all the careful research and literary ability which we have 
been accustomed to find in if. 





The Commonsense Collector. By Frank Frankfort Moore. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Moore gives as his 
sub-title “A Handbook of Hints on the Collecting and Housing 
of Antique Furniture.” He writes, keeping in view the “too common 
shallowness of the human purse,” for people who have taste and 
intelligence out of proportion to their means. Most of us will 
fancy that this description is suitable to ourselves. However 
this may be, here certainly is a guide that will be found useful, 
the more useful the better qualified the reader to take advantage 
of its hints and suggestions. 





We have received Willing’s Press Guide (1s.) and The Advertiser’s 
4.B.C. (T. B. Browne, 10s. 6d.) 








MaGaztnes AND Ser1aL Pusiications.—We have received the 
foliowing for January :—The Pall Mall Magazine, Mothers in Council, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper’s Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, the Educalional Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
the Author, Current Literature, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, the Child, 
the Open Court, the Expository Times, the English Church Review, 
he Munsey, the Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the 
Dominion Medical Monthly, the Englishwoman, the Estate Magazine, 
Travel and Evxploration, the Journal of Education, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Transvaal Agricultural 
Journal, Everylody’s Story Magazine, the Treasury, the Sunday 
at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Jewish Review, the University 
Monthly, La Revue, the World’s Work, Nash’s Magazine, Scribner's 
Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Forum, the Socialist Review, the 
School World, the Tramp, the Financial Review of Reviews, the 
Ecclesiastical Review, the Nation in Arms, the Encyclopaedia of Sport, 
the Churchman, Industrial Canada, the Pastoralists’ Review, the 
University Magazine, the Interpreter, the Statistical Journal, the 
United Empire, the Economic Journal, Peru of To-day, the N.R.A. 
Journal, the Journal of Philology, Leinster's Magazine, 








[*,* Erxratrom.—tThe writer of the Introduction to A Book of 
Porcelain, noticed in our last issue, is Mr. Bernard Rackham, 
and not Mr. Arthur Rackham, as stated.) 





————= 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Abbott ), The Spirit of Democracy, cr 8vo (Constable) net 4¢ 








Adams (E. C.), Lyra Nigerine, cr 8V0 ..........c0.c-ceceersssserserseees (Unwin net 36 
Addams (J. ), Twenty To at Hull nan cr 8yo. d net 10/6 
Baring (M.), Diminutive Dramas, cr 80 .................0cs000000 (Constable) net 4/6 
Barrington (Mrs. R.), Essays on the Purpose of Art, 8vo...(Longmans) net 12/6 
Bergson (H.), Matter and Memory, 8v0...................0000+ (Sonnenschein) net 10/6 


Bindloss (H.), Hawtrey’s Dovel. cr 8vo 
Bowne (B. P.), The Essence of ..(Constable) net 5/0 
(J. E.), (Mills & Boon) 6/0 

Butler (G. M. ), Pocket Handbook of Blowpipe Analysis, 12mo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 30 
Capes (B.), Gilead Balm, Knight Errant, ¢r 8¥0 ..........c0:cecceeseeeeees (Unwin) 6/0 
Cheyne (T. K.), The Two Religions of Israel, 80 ...............s0000 (Black) net 126 
Church (I. P.), Mechanics for Internal Work, 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 
Clarke (W. B.), Handbook of the Surgery of the Kidneys (H. Frowde) net 106 
Cleeve (L.), Friends of Fate, Cr 8V0 ........ccccsscsrecersessereessevensetses (Greening) 6/0 
Ne (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Cornish (V.), Waves of the Sea and other Water Waves, 8vo...(Unwin) net 10/0 
Cree (E. D.), Pre-Christian Teaching, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 26 
Despard (L. L.), Text-Book of Massage, roy 8vo . H. Frowde) net 10/6 
De Vales (H.), The Mutation Theory, Vol. I1., 8v (K. Paul) net 180 
Duncan (E.), The Story of the Carol, cr 8vo .... - Scott) net 3/6 
Forbes (E. A.), The Land of the White Helmet, ..(Revell) net 6/0 
Forster (R. H.), Midsummer Morn, cr 8vo.. +..(Long) 60 
Fox-Davies Se C.), The Testament of John ‘Hastings, cr 8vo .(Long) 6/0 












ig 









Gouley (J. W. S.), Conferences on the Moral Philosophy of Medicine, 8v0 
(Rebman) net 6/0 

Greenwood (W. J.), Foreign Stock Exchange Practice and Company Laws 
of All the Chief Countries of the World, cr 8V0...............00 (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Hartley (P. J.), The Hand of Diane, Cr 8V0...........c.cseesseesessesceeeeress (Unwin) 69 
Hastings (J.), Great Texts of the Bible: St. Mark, 8vo ...... (T. & T. Clark) 100 
Hearn (L.), Japanese Letters, 800 .........srseecesersseeesereeseeees (Constable) net 120 
Hopkins . J.), The Meddlings of Eve, cr 8vo ... (Constable) 3/6 
Horne (H. H.), Idealism in Education, cr 8V0 .............000+ (Macmillan) net 5/6 
I Wonder: Essays, by the Author of “‘ Confessio Medici” (Macmillan) net 3/6 
In Defence of the Regalia, 1651-2, roy BVO  .....cc.sces-seesereeees OU Pitea} net 16/0 
Johnson (M. G.), Farm Law, 8v0 ccccccnenccocsssoncoocoscocensonseoees (I. Pitman) net 3/6 

Lazarovich Hrebelianovich (Prince and Princess), The Servian People, 


(T. W. Laurie) net 24/0 
Love (J. F.), The Unique Message and the Universal Mission of Christi- 
GEE, CB BUD nccceresecec-cnccesescoencccnccesesccnsenpocanecoanssucnoesscncscoosensd (Revell) net 5/0 
Lukach (H, C.), A Bib liography of Sierra Leone, 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 8/6 
Martinez c 1. ) and Lewandowski (M.), The Argentine in the Twentieth 





ome ap Lintieidanienenianpenialensaneieaniesndhanetepounanapnenenptapentatiuncuipentaninia (Unwin) net 12/6 
Moors (H. J. ), With Stevenson in Samoa, cr Svo. (Unwin) net 5/0 
Muir (W.), Our Grand Old Bible, 8v0.............c:s000+ (Morgan & Scott) net 3/6 





Orbaan (J. A. F.), Sixtine Rome, 8V0 ........0.csccesereeseeceeeseees (Constable) net 7) 

Penrose (Mrs. H. H.), Denis Trench, cr 8vo —_——— Rivers) 6/0 
Recollections of a Society Clairvoyant, 8vo Nash) net 7 

Roberts (S. S.), Track Formulae and Tables, 12mo...(Chapman ‘ Hall) net 126 
Schmeitzner (1. BR.), Clarification of Sewage, cr 8vo............ (Constable) net 6/0 
Silberrad (U. L.), Declined with Thanks, cr 8vo .,., (Constable) 6/0 
Smith (B.), Physical Geography for Schools, 8ve lack) 5 

Smith (Goldwin), Reminiscences, 8vo ........... 
Staley (E.), Heroines of Genoa and the Rivic 
Stevens (E. 8.), The Mountain of God, cr 8vo 
Stoker (B.), Famous Impostors, 8vo 
Tales from the Old oa cr 8vo 
Theo, by a Peer, cr 8vo 
Timbie (W. H.), Elements of Electri 
Walters (S. L.), This Wayward Round, 8vo 
Warden (F.), The Beauty Doctor, cr 8vo ..... 
Warden (F.), The Disappearance of Nigel Blair, cr 8vo ..,...(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Warner (H. E. ) Papebe! ogy of the Christian Life, 8vo. ..(Revell) net 60 
Woodrnff (C, E.), Expansion of Races, 8V0 .......cscsscssseseseeeeees ‘(Bebman) net 170 
aw (D.), The Riding bessnaenns cr 8yo. (s. oy 6/0 


LIBERTYs WINTER SALE 
BARGAINS 
IN THE WORLD-FAMED 
DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free. Liberty & Co. Ltd. Regent St. London 
BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING 
















..(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
ick & Jackson) net 10/6 
(Constable) net 5 
paqugucenesd (Long) 6 
udents, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 8% 
(Greening) net 26 
einenouenepeaneniin’ (Greening) 6/0 

















DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Thro- 
nometers, The only Grand Prize awarded for 
7 tors, Chronographs, and 


ShiNEW C oN Pe free on application. 
DENT nd 


° 7) ” 
Makers of the great Weetusinater Clock, Big Ben, 
‘ReADE-MARE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.G 


ACCIDENTS _ oF att kINDs, 

SICKNESS eer arvee? LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 

LIFT, BURG Y, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
A AGAIN: TH 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS "ASSURANCE co. 
the Shares of which are vested in the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO. Pe | {fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 

Paid up, £2 ms paid, over £6,000, ooo. 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. . Vian, Secretary. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 

















Per Dozen. 
CHOICE OLD TAWNY PORT, 1887, 
Bottled from the Wood cco weet BIS 


DOMVILLE Private Cuvée, 1904 Vintage, Extra 
Quality Champagne. Delightful Dry Wine 
with elegant bouquet (Half-Bottles, 32/3 per dozen) 

BANFF Highland Malt Whisky, 12 years old. Soft, 
Creamy Old Whisky, Distilled from Scotch Barley 
by Messrs. Simpson and Sons, Ltd., Banff, N.B., and 
bearing their labels eee eee eee 47/6 


Sample Bottles sent, post-free, at the dozen rate. 
Bankers : London County and Westminster. 


CHAS. TUCKEY & CO., Ltd., fane*Eo 


59/6 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 








Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.V.O. 


Right Hon. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACB 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at @ 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under tho provisions of the Act, Income Tax ts 
not payable cn that portion of the Assured’s income which Is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited, 

_ROBE ‘RT LEWIS, General Manager. — 


TANCOUVER “FINANCIAL “CORPORATION, | LTD. 


rhe Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 

Intere st trom 6 to 8 per cent. 

I culars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W-.S., 15 Rutland Street, 








{ROUND > “RENTS (Leasehold). — £7 00 per ‘annum, 
T exceptionally well secured on high-class private residences. Could be 
1 to suit any fund. —Apply, Mr. WM, WILLETT, Estate Agency Offices, 


divided 
£& Gloucester Road, S.W 


| ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Chenies Street, 
4d Bloomsbury, W.C.—SETS OF ROOMS TO LET UNFURNISHED, 
_Ge neral Dining-Room —Ap p rly SECRETARY. 


Bath h.&c) 


APPOINTMENTS» VACANT | AND WANTED. 


+ enineal COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
CASTLEFORD 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of MISTRESS of the above- 


named Centre, which is shortly to be opened, and in which it is intended to 
rovide a course of training in Home-inaking for the senior children from the 
iomestery Schools. Candidates must have had a good general education and 
e3 Ist Clase Full Diplomas for Cookery, Lanadry Work, and 
Honsewiiery. Consideralle experience in teaching all three subjects is essential, 
while experience in organisation will be a recommendation, Salary £130 

per cnnum, non-resident. 
r Forms of Application (Form T(T)16), which must be completed and 


HOME-MAKING CENTRE, 


Must posse 


returned not later than 9 a.m. on 20th January, 1911, apply (enclosing stamped, 
aciiressed foolscap envelope) to the E DUCATION DEPARTMENT, Llementary 
Branch, County Hall, Wakefield. 





jul” UNIVENSTEY OF MELBOURNE 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the CHAIR of ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 

CONDITIONS of appointment are obtainable from the Agent-General 
er Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, 
W.C., with whom applications should be lodged 
before 3lst March, 1911. 

SALARY £900 per annum, 

DUTIES commence Ist March, , 1912. 


\ TANTED in January, a SUPERINTENDENT of 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL for FACTORY GIRLS—aged 
1418. Organising experience essential. Day, also night Classes, 1,000 Girls 
= Registers. School under Government Inspection. Subjects taught: 
ookery, Dressmaking, Hygiene, Gymnastics.—Apply, stating age, experience, 
ond salary required, and enclose copies of three testimonials to “ E” Office, 


Rowntree and Uo., Ltd., Cocoa Works, York. 

RTICLED PUPIL—A Firm of CHARTERED 
i ACCOUNTANTS in London, with a practice at home and abroad, have 
a VACANCY for an Articled Pupil, preferably for a Public School Boy who has 
matriculated, or for a gentleman who has qnbented at an University. As, in 
aldition to the usual diversified work of a large office, the firm have a unique 
and pocttabio department which provides a field for its pupils when their 
articles have expired, a considerable premium has ——- ony id by former 
pupils, all of whom have been successful in after life; a of this premium 
is returnable in salary.—Ap ply, WHITE, Box 453, The yt 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RTICLED PUPIL.—Well-known firm of ARCHITECTS 

and SURVEYORS, having large London and Country practice, have 

VACANCY for well-educated Youth. Should have taste for drawing and 

outdoor work. bare ~p practical training given. Moderate premium, 
“ARC HITECT,” " clo A. Burbridge and Co., L Ltd., 231 Strand, London, 


A N ENGL iSHMAN FARMING in VIRGINIA has a 
VACANCY for a PUPIL. Premium £100 a year, including board and 
lustruction.—W. R, ETCHES, The Meadows, Warlingham, Surrey. 


To PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG a of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 























j)NGINEERING PUPIL. —VACANCY in High-Class 
J) Works for Gentleman’s Son under hteen. Premium, Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C. Position after expiration of 
ee ee Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
mdon, 3 








O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—SUPERIOR HOME 


and most careful upbringing OFFERED by LADY of experience for 
CHILD of good parentage, boy or girl, of 5 years or upwards, to attend day 
school. Healthy situation, best part of Liverpool, near highest-claes schools, 
—Ad lress, Box 454, ‘The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, i, London, w.c, 





rNIVERSITY | OF LONDON.—KING S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, KENSINGTON SQUARE, W, 


Under the Patronage of Her M Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 





The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16. 

Preparation is given for the followmg Examinations : those of the University 
of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science; the London University 
Certificate in Religions Knowledge; the Archbishop's Diploma im Theology; 
the King’s College Diploma and Certificate for the Home Science Courses, 
There are Matriculation Classes, 

The following courses of Lectures on subjects of general interest will be 
given in the Lent Term : The Modern Novel in England, France, and Germany ; 
Greek Sculpture; Astronomy (the Moon); also courses on Moral Philosophy, 
Biology, History, Hygiene, and Economics, 

The Art School is inspected by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. David Murray and 
“~~ Royal Academicians, and is under the immediate direction of Mr. 
- M. Q. Orchardson, R.O. I. . assisted by Mr. Jennings and Miss Hawksley. 
fa addition to the ordinary studio work, a special class for girls under 17 is held 

on Tuesdays and Wednes days from two to four. 

Instruction in Music is given by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Haas, Prof. 
Whitehouse, Herr Woltmann, and others, and in Theory by Prof. Vernham, 
A Choral Class may be forme d. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, JANUARY 12th. 

Further information may be obtained from the Warden, Miss HI. D. 
OAKE LEY, 13 Kensington Square, w. 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER se GY w. 
Principal- Miss M. J. TUKE, 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUC TION “tie HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


>IBKBBOK GOLLEG BEB, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C, 


ADVANCED COURSES in FRENCH COMPOSITIONS AND ESSAYS and 
in ROMANCE PHILOLOGY for Teachers and Post-Graduate Students 
by Messrs. V. E. KASTNER and J. 8. WESTLAKE on TUESDAY 
and THURSDAY (6—7). TERM COMMENCING on TUESDAY, 
lth January, 1911. 

Particulars on application to SECRETARY. 
I pg COLLEGE, — BLECTION of 
TIONERS.—The Governors will in March next se leet 








WOMEN 


FOU NDA- 
acertain number 


of Candidates for Examination for the Foundation in July and admission to 


the College in September, The number of vacancies wil! probably be iF . 
‘lhe Candidates elected will receive board and education free of charge. 
Candidates must be children of rents who are from ut misfortune 
during their own lives unable to give suitable education to the r children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purp< They must be 
over eleven and under fourteen years of age comp ete. upon "15th July next 

—Application should be made before 15th February to Mr. A. B.C PITMAN, 


W.S., 48 Castle Street, 
Forms of Applic ation 
Edinburgh, 2nd Janen ry, 1911. 


BiwesicwaN AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


., ante Clerk to the Governo rs, who will supply 


SCHOOL - OF MUSIC, 
Visitor Sir EDW ARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D, 
Principal GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A, 


Visiting Examiver W. G. McNAUGHT, Mus.Doc, 


1910-1911, 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM 
December 17th), WINTER TERM (January léth to April Sth 
TERM (April 24th to June 24th). 

Instruction in all anches of Music, Students’ Ch« 
Chamber Music, Stude nts’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


2 LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. 
BOARDING-HOUSE for GIRLS attending the Blackheath Hi 


5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath.—For Prospectus apply Miss M, KRABUS, 
6 Wodehouse Terrace, Falmouth. 


SESSION 


(September 19th to 
, and SUMMER 





ir and Orchestra, 


h School, at 





RAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHE RS. -- 

A Department for the preparation of Stadeuts for the Cambrilse 
Teachers’ Diploma is about to be opened in connection with a large Bo a rd 
and Day School for Girls in a healthy country towa in the Midlanda. "Fees 
moderate.—Address, Box 446, The Si ectator, 1 Wellington Street, I lon, W.U. 


GIRLS’ ‘SCHOOLS AND " COLLEGES. 
24ers SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss BROADBEN'T (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 


M.A.Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Prospectus may be obtained on 
ap plication to the SECRE TARY, at the Scl« rol. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The SPRING TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, January 18th, 
For Pros ee apply to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 








Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 
Second-Class Saloon atts ached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo, 
NHILTERN HILLS. 
BALLINGER GRANGE, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The SPRING TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY,  eemed 17th, 


For Prospectus apply to Miss GOMM 


N OFFICER'S WIFE highly RE¢ :OMM ENDS a 
FINISHING SCHOOL, situated in a delightful locality, with every 
opportunity for sport, where a limited number of Girls can complete their 


education with home life and the best London professors.—*ALPHA,” care 
A. Large, 39 Louis Street, Spring Bank, Hull. 


Ho“ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Sound education, 


Certificated staff and Professors. Large house, grounda, 


PRINCIPAL, St. Helens College, Eastbourne, 
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HE OAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
wid College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
by residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate agua and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for va ractice in teaching Science, 
guages, Mathematics, and other subjects i inschoolsin Cambridge. Students 
are adinitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
A gar CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturors and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘'eachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students. Special courses of 
Beneficial Exercises are arranged for them, and any of the subjects included 
in the College Course are optional. Finishing Lessons can also be arranged 
for in Educational Subjects. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right 
Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D,.D,—Further 
particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teac hers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 











ERSEY LADIES’ COLLE GE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
posmess0 SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the meet. 
NEXT TERM BiiGINS JANUARY 18r 
Prospectuses, &., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. A 
Scholarship of £50 a year, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, will be 
given toa Pupil of the School by a Member of the Council in September, 1911. 
Conditions on application to the Secretary. Boarding-House: 2 Cecil Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 19th.—The Head-Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on January 16th, 17th, and 18th, 











Ss? MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS Cco., LTD 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (forme rly Assistant-Mistre: sat St, Leonard’ s School, St. Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

__ Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Lan; guages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require fealthy situation, Tennis, hoe ‘key, &e, 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comforts 
of arefined home, Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 
sound body. No crammings, but preparation! for Examinations if desired. 
French an German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 

L D eo ff O &. 


K ELLFIE , 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond, (Girton 
Co ege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. _ Tennis, Hoc key, Cricket, , Swimming. 


SH ERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
K SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoorexercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad. —Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A. —A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; 14 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Sc holarships. Separate on School, 














IRLS’ 


(Founded 


PUBLIO DAY SCHOOL TRUST 


1874.) 
Patroness: H.R.H. PRING 28S LOUISE, Ewe ke. OF ARGYLL, 


The long-established and important 


President: The EARL of CRE 


Chairman of Council: 
The Rev. Prebendary the Hon. J. 8S. NORTHCOTE. 


High Schools of the Trust provide 


a liberal education of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses 
mainly of University education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful 


life at home, and for College 


pursuits, 


training leading to 


to the higher professional 


During the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London Univeisities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 


the Trust. 


The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit. 


SCRIPTURE INSTRUC. 


TION is given as part of the Currictlum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 
HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered, 

Playing-fields with organised Games exist at all the Schools. 

There are PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS for Children under seven. 

In many Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School Course 
for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches of 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 

LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked 


thus *, 
The Fees 


De} artments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. 


who enter early. 


TRUST, 


Arrangements for Boarding can be made at any of the Schools. 
are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 


Advantage is given to Pupils 


TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS are given at every School. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18ru. 
Particul ars may be obtained from the SECRETARY at the Offices of the 


the individual Schools. 
The following is a complete list of the Schools :— 


21 Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W., or from the HEAD-MISTRESSES of 





Name of High 
School, 


Address, 


Head -Mistress, 





Bath on 


Birkenhead 
*Blackheath 


and 
ove 


*Brighton 
Bromley ... 
*Clapham.., 
Croydon .., eve 
Dulwich .., eon 
Highbury ond 
vigor 
*Ipswich .. 
Kensington 
*Liverpool 
East Liverpool ... 
*Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 
*Norwich on 
Nottingham 
*Notting Hill 


and Bayswater 
*Oxford o 


Paddington and 
Maida Vale 
*Portsmouth ., 


East Putney ... 


*Sheffield.., 
*Shrewsbury 
South Hampstead 
Streatham Hill 
and Brixton 
Sutton ai 
Sydenham ii 
*Tunbridge Wells 
Wimbledon eee 


.| Portland Place, Bath .., 


.| Murivance, Shrewsbury 


.| Cheam Road, Sutton, Surrey 
...| Miss Sheldon, M.A. (Math. 








Devonshire Place, Birkenhead 
Wemyss Road, Blackheath, 


S.E. 
Montpelier Road, Brighton... 


.| Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent 
-| South Side, Clapham Com-| Mrs, 
.| Miss Leahy,M.A.(Math.Trip., 


mon, 8.W. 
Wellesley Road, Croydon 
Thurlow Park Road, S.E. 
6 and 7 Canonbury Place, N. 
Westerfield Road, Ipswich ... 


.| St. Alban’s Road, Kensington 


Court, W. 
Belvidere Road, 

Park, Liverpool 
83 Newsham Drive, Liverpool 
Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle- 


Prince's) 


on-Tyne 

Theatre Street, Norwich 

Arboretum Street, Notting- 
ham 

Norland Square, Notting Hill, 
Ww 


Banbury Road, Oxford _.... 


Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 
Kent Road, Southsea... 


18 Carlton Road, Putney, and 
37 Putney Hill, 8. W. 


.| Rutland Park, Clarkehouse 
.| Miss D. Gale (Fin. Hon. Mod. 


Road, Sheffie!d 


Maresfield Gardens, Fitz- 
john’s Avenue, N. 
Wavertree Road, Streatham 


Hill, 8.W. 
West Hill, Sydenham, S.E 


Camden Park, Tunbridge 
Wells 

Mansel Road and 74 The Hill, 
Wimbledon 


|| Miss Cossey, 





..| Miss Nicol, M.A. (Math. Trip., 


Newnham). 
Miss Baines, M.A. (Lond.) 
Miss Gadesden, M.A, (Hist. 
Trip., Girton). 
Miss Lunn (Class. Trip., 
Girton). 
Miss Hodge, M.A, (Math. 
Trip., Girton). 
Woodhouse. 


Girton). 


.| Miss Furness (Class, Trip., 


Girton). 
Miss Minasi. 


Miss M. Gale (Fin. 
Mod. Lang., Oxford). 

Miss Home (Math. Trip., 
Newnham). 

Miss Rhys, M.A. (Fin. Hon. 
Mod. Hist., Somerville). 

Miss Barratt. 

Miss Moberly (Moral Sc, 
Trip., Newnham). 

Miss Wise (Nat. Sc. Trip., 
Newnham). 

Miss Clark, 


Miss Paul, M.A.,Lond.,Fellow 
of Univer sity c oll, Lond 
Miss Haig Brown, M. ‘A. (Math, 
Trip., and Med. and Mol. 

Lang. Trip., Girton). 

Miss Slater, M.A. (Lond.) 
(Class. Trip., Newnham). 
M.A. (Math. 

Trip., Newnham). 

Miss Hewetson, M.A. (Class. 
Hon. Mods., Lady Margaret 
Hall). 

Miss Escott. 


Hon, 


Lang., Oxford). 
Miss Benton. 


Miss Oldham, M.A. (8.U.L, 
Honours). 
Miss Bell, B.A. (Lond.) 


Trip., Girton). 
Miss Sanders, M.A, 

Trip., Girton). 
Miss Gavin, M.A, 

Trip., Girton). 


(Class. 
(Class. 
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LAPHAM H 


Head-Mistress: Mrs. 


HIGH 
WOODHOUSE. 


SCHOOL. 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School, 


Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, 


“S$. James,” 


6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 


Miss BRUCE, ‘‘ Methven,”” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 


Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,’ 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,”’ Cavendish Road, C 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads o} 


SEC RETARY of the School. 


* 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 


lapham Park. 
the Houses, or from the 





INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. 
Large garden and playing-field. 
Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
ssociated Board, &c. 
Visiting 


perfect sanitation. 
hockey, and all games. 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, 
including French and German; 

Principal, Miss AGNES "BOOTH. 


riding, 


Mistresses, 


Prospectus from the 


House built for School; 
Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 


ven Resident 
ters.—Illustrated 





[ PAMINGTON 


HIGH 


SCHOOL 


Head-Mistress: Miss LOVEDAY. 


Boarding-House: Arnold 


Lodge. 


Entire charge taken of Girls whose parents are abroad. 





St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


THead-Mistress—Miss “Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
6ea on the bracing Suffolk coast, 


Ott ee LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 





URY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
mtering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principal : 
.S. lst Class Certificates, See Prospectus, 


Gold = R.H.S. E ~~ 
YSTEM, 
LILY HUG: 


Frenchman, C. 
SS-JONES, F.B. 





J 


Excellent premises near sea and golf-links. 


co »rts. 


Girls. 


MENCES JANUARY 18ru, 1911. 


LEONARDS LADIES’ 


Principal, 
Thorough education with home 
Illustrated Prospectus on application.—NEXT TERM COM- 


RANTWOOD, CANTELUPE ROAD, BEX HILL-ON- 
SEA.—High-class School for 


Miss L. HOBBS. 





COLLEGE.—Thorough 


T. 
S Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa 
tion respecting _~- and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


23 Have 


ock Road, Has 








SS] 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 

mbridge Syndicate. 
cipal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late 4 ~ in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are RY for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
wd the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarshi s of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Fund. 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POW. 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, en and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training Colle ). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-iesident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SC HOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Pa: Park, W., at 60 gs. a _year. 
WOMEN, 











YUEEN’S COLLEGE | for 
HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY Qt QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal and Dean : Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, (Lond.) 

The LENT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, January’ 25 25th, 1911. 

For particulars apply to the SECRETAR 


PovRNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

President—Rev. J. D. JONES B.D. Principal—Miss PARKER-GRAY, 
Large staff of resident Graduate, Foreign and Kindergarten Mistresses, 
Swedish gymnasium. Well-equipped Domestic Science Department, 

Apply, PRINCIPAL, Poole Road. 





TAMMERING | PERMANENTLY CURED 

by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 

testimonials, post-free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. Established 1905, 


\TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 

read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OOTHAM SOHOOL. 


(Under the management of th the Society of Friends.) 





The SPRING TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18th. 
For copies of the Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham 
Bchool, York. 


} iat MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


(\LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
) CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1911. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
(25 to £100 a year, Also a Scholarship for Army Candidates.—Particulars and 
Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 


Bristol. 
‘ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOL ARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JUNE l4th-l6th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved | for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to 13, 5 Boarding- houses.—Head- Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. ore. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM will BEGIN TUESDAY, January 17th, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, et 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


| UNSTABLE SCHOOL. "7 1888. Fine buildings. 

Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. uipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres ying tclde "cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Schcatshine won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 























OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will 

be awarded by Examination, beginning March l4th, 1911. Boys examined in 
Rossall and London.—Apply The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without chi ) full iculars 

of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEG ) OSB RNE, the 

PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES on eh to Mr. i w. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


OYaAL NAV YI. 











LLboe oe and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLI E, OSBORNE, will be forward ay of ¢ on application to 


Messrs, J. and J. PATON, 14 143 Cannon Street, London, E E.c, 


(ENTLEMAN’ S BOY, about 6, WANTED to JOIN in 
DAILY CLASSES near Westminster. Companionship much desired. 
Payment less an object.—Reply Mrs. CAROE, 3 Great College Street, 5.W. 


H. W ACE (Charterhouse and Pembroke Coll., Cambridge) e) 

e has VACANCY for THIRD RESIDENT PUPIL, POULTRY an 
FRUIT FARMING, Healthy situation. Terms moderate. Excellent refer- 
ences. Prospectus on application, Cricket, tennis, golf, shooting.—Kingsland 
Lodge, Beaminster. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on — of 1,000 acres net Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ werk, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting t, Open-air life for delieste boys, 




















NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


HMS. ‘WORCESTER,’ 
Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SU THERL AND, G.C.M.G., _ 
Vice-Chairman— Admiral the =, Sir EDM UND FREMA NTL K, .B., 


[anes 





1M. 
Captain Superintendent— Sumeeeieg D. WILSON. BARKER, R.N.R., F.B.3.E., 
F.R . 
Head-Master—F. S. ORME, 


The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy — AA of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
over 3,000 Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity, 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. Two years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year's sea service 
to holders of ‘ Worcester ’ Certificate. 

Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 


L Fiee#ton, 


. (Emm, Coll., Camb.) 








PARK 
AR READING, 


SCHOOL, 


Three Entrance Scholarships to be awarded in February next, amone them 
an open one for boys between 12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years, 
Entries not later than Ist February, 1911. 

_ For a ursand Prospectus s apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A, 


RESTO HOUSE (PREPARAT ORY) SCHOOL, 
, A... TOWERS, EAST GRINSTEAD. 

This School has several distinctive features. It makes a speciality of 
methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, and for 
R.N.C., Osborne. In addition to good grounding in English and Latin, every 
boy learns to speak as well as to write French or German, or both ; Mathematics 
and simple Science are taught together to ensure practicality; no evening 

on ** for the younger boys; three hours daily in the open air. 

any letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


)}PSOM COLLEGE. —Preparation for Universities, ‘Navy, 

‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower Sc hool. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuab le 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, ‘he BURSAR. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite se parate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Ni avy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


COURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate. Sc erate. Scholarship s.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M. A.Oxon, 


| UXTON COLLEGE, DERBY SHIRE. 
1,000 feet above sea level. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and 
Modern sides. £10,000 recently spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop 
(wood and metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive 
playing-fields.—For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School), 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 2isr. 
For prospectus ap ply HEAD MASTE ER, School House, Ipswich. 


J ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-education: al: 
aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorouzh education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs, upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H, N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


Is 7 ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.—JUNIOR SCHOOL 

for Boys under 13 recently opened. Also new BOARDING-HOUSE, over- 
looking playing-fields. Special Army Class. Valuable Exhibitions to Unive rsities, 
Thoroughly-equipped Laboratories. Further additions contemplated. = A. 


TERM BE GINS JAN, 2¢ru.—Apply to Head- Master, Rev. R. F. ELWY 
A T THE LITTLE HERMITAGE, near ROCHESTER, 
KENT, 
A limited number of PUPILS are P REPARED for University and Ams 


Examinations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A, Individual Tuition. Ge 
cricket and hockey grounds. Short golf course.—Prospectus on application, 














CHORNE SCHOOL, WINSLOW, BUCKS. 
Establishea 1876. 

Prepares Boys of good hep | for the Universities, Public Schools, Army 

and Navy, and Commercial Life at reasonable fees. Good buildings, he althily 

situated.—For Prospectus, References, &., apply The HEAD-MASTER. 


T. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 

(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: A. E. MURRAY 

and JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford, Scholarships in 1909 and 1910; 

Classical, Harrow; Modern, Wellington ; King’s, Westminster; Classical, 
Weymouth ; Classical, St. Lawrence. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, chool, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
gprtcaie apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


Bayern or DELICATE BOYS prepared “for Uni- 


versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
any refs. —Rev. A. BOWLKER, M. A., Normanton, Stamfo rd, 














FOREIGN. 


RANCE.—BOISG }UILLAUME, near ROUEN. Les 
CHARMETTES, A highly recommended HOME SCHOOL for a limited 
number of GIRLS. Thorough French and Education. Every care and atten- 
tion; good diet. House on hill in 7 acres of ground, Reasonable terms.— 
Principals : Mme. and Miles. d7 HOMBEECK,. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, ARRAS (Pas-de-Calais), FRANCE. 
One of the finest and best situated Colleges in France. Spacious ~— 
ings in grounds of 5 acres. Modern heating and lighting. Private bedrooms, 
bathrooms. Health of pupils carefully considered. Moderate inclusive fees, 
Highest references.— Particulars, Mile. VE NEL LE, 
ANON WILSON (of Worcester) WISHES to KE¢ OM. 
MEND the household of Mme. DETTOUR, 8 Rue Labordére, Neuilly, 
Paris, as one where five of his CHILDREN have STUDIED FRENCH undes 
particularly advantageous circumstances, 
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ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
. RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended. —Apply, 4 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Methorell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can receive 
parents by appointment, 


HALET CAUDE C COTE, , DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. yo? for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


1 IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M. A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


] OULOGNE-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 

(Boys).—Modern nunprovements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French 
professional or commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 
52 guineas yer annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ 
Coliege.— Write for I!lustrated Prospectus, M. BARL ET, Head-Master. 


XOOD FRENCH PRIVATE FA Rk 














MILY OFFERS to 

Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Bouloyne; bealihy situation, bath, electricity; Freuch lessons, music or others 
if desired: chaperonage. motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
ew and required.-—-Mme. MUGREL, 52 52 2 Kue Sablor iville, Paris- Neuilly. 


{RENC H LADY, warried, residing in DIEPPE, 

DESIRES to RECEIVE PUPILS; lessons in Singing and French 

Conversation ; references given and required —Write Madame W. MARTIN, 
17 Rue Desmanquete, Dieppe. 


PRENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 





NHATEAU DOEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
J SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 


French and German strong subjects. Bracing 


English Public Schools. 
SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY 17ra, 1911. 


climate. Altitude 3400 feet. 

















SONGLASTIO | AGENCIES. 
DUCATI ON N. 


‘J Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational estubiishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to —, sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and -~ at home and abroad, many of which they 


have personally inspected, 
162 OXFORD STRE ET, LONDON, w. Telephone : 1136 City. 


“FOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
” ™ Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


gg VSUrES ‘in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full emg of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S 1 IST OF "SC HOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. 


(COMPETENT “ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 








of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
y recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE ‘SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browsz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
_______ Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. _ 


CHOOLS for BOYS and G GIRLS in in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
RGE, Please state 


onl 





tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHA 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Eegent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 





O INVALIDS. —A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 

















LPINE SPORTS, LTD., beg to announce that they 

have secured the entire accommodation at thirty-one Hotels (3,000 beds) 

for SKATING, SKI-ING, TOBOGGANING, and CURLING at:—Murren, 

Montana, Villars- sur-Ollon, . . pmpanaeen Kandersteg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, 
Ballaigues, For plans apply to 

5 En leigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





—— 


B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,000 tons). 


£* 5s.— PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREBOS, CON. 
STANTINOPLE, SICILY, and NAPLES, March 
Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, aioe NW, 


ISS BISHOP’S Private Socrat Tours. 

Accompanied throughout by Miss Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terms, 
Refs. exchgd. Feb. 1st, ITALY (ROME, NAPLES, LORENCE, VENICE 
March, ALGERIA & TUNISIA. April, ITALIAN LAKES. May, PYRENE 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, S.W, 


ep 

















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 


sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during winter — 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if requi; 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “ CANTAR.* 
Middlecott, Ilsingtou, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 











TANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Ba 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massagy 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


APPEAL. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND, 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and yoo 
be sent to the — ea” TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W. 




















ree ee ~TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 

A DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Notices TO. AUTHOR S&S. 

Mr. STANHOPE W. SPRIGG (late Editor of Cassell’s Magazine and 
Reader for Messrs. Cassell and Co.) begs to ANNOUNCE that he has set up in 
business asa LITERARY CONSULTANT, and is prepared to read Manuscripts 
and advise Authors as to any ordinary working difficulties, His reports are 
unbiassed and practical, and of the same outs spoken commercial character as 
those which he furnishes to the different firms of publishers for whom he now 
reads. He declines work in all cases where he feels he cannot be of practical 
help to a client.—Address: The Anchorage, Felpham, Bognor, Sussex, For 
some years Hon. Literary Adviser to the Society of Women Journalists. 


OURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
. FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special Course in Journalism 
begins end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


Accurac 
NO. 








] pow TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
ROOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C, 


pears FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
1 FOR HOME ACTING WANTED. 

All MSS. sent in will be considered, and if printed will be paid for.—Address 
“PLAY EDITOR,” care of T. C. and E, C, JACK, Publishers, Causewayside, 
Edinburgh. 











WUBLIC- HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
8 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES, 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


YREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION af 

TOWN and COUNTRY ~— SES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &e., invited. Tel.: 3 3,500 Gerrard. 


4) PILEPSY. —TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
ere u and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from a 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardeni 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: C apital and "Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value ry apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


|} OOKS WANTED.—Complete Works of Lever, 37 vols.; 

Mark Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburgh or Pentland Edition; 
Meredith, 32 vols. ; Dickens, 30 vols.; Browning, 17 vols.; Thackeray, 26 vols.; 
Oscar Wilde, 14 vols. ; Pater, 8 vols.; Tenny son, 10 vols. ; Casanova, 12 vols.; 
and other sets of Standard Authors.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 


Birmingham. _ _ =— — 























Before retiring take a cup of the “ ALLENBURYS” Dret, which induces restful 
sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat ina partially predigested form. Made ina minute byadding boiling water 


_ Send 3d. stamps for large Sample. 
Of ali Chemists. 16 & 3 per tin. 
The *Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 
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GREAT SALE 


OF 


FURNITURE, PICTURES, 
PRINTS, CHINA, GLASS, 
and BRIC-A-BRAC 


Now Proceeding. 
The Annual Sale has become an 


absolute necessity in order that our 
Show Rooms may be restocked 
with our latest purchases of Antique 
and Superior Second-hand Furni- 
ture, together with the up-to-date 
productions from our own factories. 
The opportunities we offer to the 
public have made our Annual Sale 
barticularly popular in the past, owing 
to the goods being regular stock, and 
not qualities bought to sell at a price. 


BLUE BOOK OF BARGAINS POST-FREE. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 
STORY & TRIGGS 
LIMITED 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL, 


Kingsland Road, N.E. 








Patron—H!IS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, 
Chairman—The Rt. Hon. LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN, 
Treasurer—LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD, Esy., C.V.O. 
Chairman of Committees—C. J. THOMAS, Esg., C.C., F.R.G.S, 


IMMEDIATE HELP BY DONATIONS, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES 
iS URGENTLY NEEDED AND VERY 
EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Every year nearly & 14,000 has to be collected. 


At the present time there are 117 beds available for In-patients, 
including a Ward especially for Children, and two Wards especially 
for Jewish patients. 
This Hospital serves one of the poorest districts in London. More 
than 1,800 In- and 43,000 Out-Patients are treated annually, the 
attendances of the latter amounting to upwards of 150,000, 
“Tt has been completely renovated from top to bottom, and has 
** undergone many structural improvements, which make it one of 
“the best appointed and most modern institutions of the kind.” 
—The Times, November 16th, 1909. 
A NURSES’ HOME IS A PRESSING REQUIREMENT, AND 
£2,500 HAS STILL TO BE COLLECTED FOR THE SPECIAL 
BEPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS FUND. 
Any Donation, however small, will be most 
gratefully received and faithfully applied. 
Secretary, J. U. BUCHANAN, 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-e-Century, 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OuR 
SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., ita, OXFORD ST., conaon, w. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 3 
RCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
be EQUITABLE = RSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C 
Established 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 












THE SORE THROAT SEASON. 





Sore throat is the complaint of the hour. The 
cold and wet lower the vitality, thus rendering the 
body liable to be attacked by those germs which 
produce sore throat. 

Everyone knows the pain in speaking, the pain in 
swallowing, and the general feeling of illness ‘and 
distress sore throat produces, just as everyone fears 
that it may lead to Tonsillitis, or such serious diseases 
as Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c., which begin 
in this way. 

Moreover, sore throat is a catching complaint, and 
hitherto, when one member of the family has got it, 
others have been attacked, so that it has frequently run 
through the house, 


“No ailments,” as Dr. Andrew Wilson has stated, 
“are more painful and annoying than those affecting the 
throat, nor are there any in which it is more difficult by 
means of ordinary remedies to reach the parts affected,” 
for gargles cannot get to the back of the throat and 
destroy the germs producing the disease. 


Vivip Mepican TEstrmony. 


Now, Science has discovered in Wulfing’s Formamint 
a substance which, harmless in itself, is so powerful that 
when one of these pleasant-tasting throat tablets is 
sucked, it makes the saliva, which gets into every nook 
and cranny of the farthest portions of the throat, 
capable of destroying any germs with which it comes 
into contact. 

Over six thousand physicians have written in praise 
of Wulfing’s Tormamint. Its value is attested by a 
doctor writing in The Practitioner :—“ Having tried all 
the British Pharmacopa@ia lozenges and most of the 
proprietary antiseptic lozenges, I have become reduced 
to one and one only (for throat complaints), namely, 
Formamint.” 


In face of this testimony, and it is a minute fraction of 
what might be quoted, who can doubt that in Forma- 
mint Science has at last discovered the supreme 
destroyer of germs in the throat ? 


A Paysicran’s Sonn Remepy. 


So efficacious is it that Dr. Paul Rosenberg, a 
celebrated physician of Berlin, declares categorically :— 
“TI have put aside every other form of treatment but 
Formamint for cases of sore th roat.” 

Formamint not only cures throat complaints, it also 
prevents them, for it d« — the germs before arti can 
infect the body. On this subject a physician writes :—“ As 
a preventive of germ diseases Form: mint has probably no 
rivals.” He adds :—‘ Many school Medical Officers now 
recommend the daily use of ormamint tablets for children 
exposed to the ever present dangers of school infection, 
during outbreaks of Mumps, Measles, Scarlet Tever, 
Whooping Cough, Sore Throats, &c.” A doctor writes 
in The General Practitioner :—“ I commend this line of 
treatment, with the utmost confidence, as being painless 
and pleasant, perfectly harmless, provedly bactericidal, 
and easily carried out at any time, by any person, and 
under any circumstances.” 


GrivEN To You FReEr. 


To obtain these beneficial results you must use 
Wulfing’s Formamint, and nothing but Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint. Its success has induced worthless imitations to 
be put on the market. Do not be deceived by any 
representations that other preparations are “just as 
good.” Nothing is “just as good” as Wulfing’s 
Formamint. It, and it alone, has received the 
endorsement of the medical profession. You court 
disaster if you take anything but Wulfing’s Formamint 
for your sore throat. Price 1s. lld. per bottle of all 
chemists, * Prove its value for yourself by sending to-day 
for a free sample to Messrs. A. Wulfing and Co., 12 





Chenies Street, London, W.C., mentioning this journal, 
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THE 


Pianola Piano 


(Steinway, Weber, or Steck Piano) 


Is the Purchase that is really 
worth while. 











The longer you own a Pianola Piano the greater will 
become its fascination for you. How could it be 
otherwise when every day will see an increase in your 
practical knowledge of music? If you find it 
interesting to merely listen to music, you can instantly 
realise the immeasurably greater charm of being able 
to play yourself, and of selecting the compositions 
that most appeal to you. Because the Pianola Piano 
gives you absolute control over the world’s music, it is 
one of the most desirable purchases you could possibly 
make. Unless you care to, you need not pay cash. 
You need only pay a small amount down and the 
balance almost at your own convenience. 


Do not make the mistake of thinking that Pianola 
is a name for all kinds of piano-players. It is not. It 
is the trade-mark of the Orchestrelle Company, and 
only the instrument of its manufacture is entitled to 
the name. In London the Pianola can only be bought 
at ZEOLIAN HALL. It is the only instrument which 
has the Metrostyle and Themodist and many other 
vital advantages. Moreover, there is hardly a 
musician of note who has not taken occasion to saya 
word of praise in favour of the Pianola. Equally 
notable is the fact that this great volume of praise is 
not divided with any of the numerous imitators of the 
Pianola, but is confined to the one instrument which 
by common consent is recognised as supreme in its 
particular field. 


Write to-day for Catalogue “ B.B.” 





The Orchestrelle Company, 
JEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 








Dr. J. Coliis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
BPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY, 


Refuse imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne, 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Hedicine ever discovered 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


——s 


INVESTED FUNDS........£75,000,000., 








Boys’ 4 
School Outfits. 


Re parent who purchases his boy’s school outfit at 
Chas. Baker & Co.’s Stores ensures his son being 
not merely well but correctly dressed, according to 

the rules of the various public schools, In cutting and 
tailoring suits for schoolboys Chas. Baker & Co, 
recognise the importance of style, and with style 
are combined long-wearing qualities and absolute comfort, 
making Chas. Baker & Co.’s suits exceptional value. Their 
range in sizes is so large that boys of all ages and all builds 
can be readily and accurately fitted from stock. 


Eton Jackets and Vests - from 16/11 to 41/6 
Boys’ Norfolk Suits - ,, 12/11 to 31/6 
Youths’ Lounge Suits - ,, 19/11 to 47/6 
Connaught Overcoats, 
with belt at back - ,, 


CHAS. BAKER & CO., 


Head Depot: 


271, 272, 273, 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 

41 & 48 LUDGATE HILL. 

5, 7, & 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD. 

256 EDGWARE ROAD. 

27, 29, 31, & 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 
Croydon Branch: 


WHITGIFT HOUSE, 38 & 40 NORTH END, CROYDON. 


SALE 


of 


IRISH 
LINENS 


OUR JANUARY 
SALE of SUR- 
PLUS STOCK 
affords an excel- 
lent opportunity 
for replenishing 
in our world- 
renowned 
makes of Irish 
Linens at lowest 
Belfast prices. 


17/9 to 41/6 


LTD, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
STANDARD MAKES of IRISH LINEN 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


BARGAINS IN TABLE LINEN 
include quite a quantity of Odd Cloths in designs 
recently discarded, and as their clearance is 
necessary, all are marked at very low prices. 

Table Cloths, 2 by 2} yards each 9/6 and 109 

Table Cloths, 2 by3 yards ., each 11/9 and 129 

Table Napkins, ? by? yard .., «.» doz. 6/6 and 7/8 

BARGAINS IN BED LINEN 


also include odd lots of Sheets, and the 
reasonable prices quoted for Sheets, Pillow 
Cases, and Towels are such as seldom offered. 

Linen Sheets (hemmed for use), 2 by 3 yards, 12/11; 2} by3 
yards, 15/6 pair. 

Hemstitched Linen Sheets, 2 by 3 yards, 15/11; 2} by 8 
yards, 20/9 pair; 2$ by 3$ yards, 23/6; 3 by 3% yards, 
30/- pair. 

Linen Pillow Cases, 17 by 28 inches, 1/8 ; 20 by 30 inches, 
2/3 pair. 

Linen Towels, heavy huckaback, usually 15/6; offered at 
12/6 doz, 

ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST POST-FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


40, P, DONEGALL PLACE, Ltd. 
BELF A S fT. Liverpool. 


Tried.” 


London. 





“Be not the Last by whom the New is 


“A CAR TERMED 


THE CROWDY 


has arisen Phoenix-like from the old Weigel.” — Automobile Owner, 


A COMPLETE SUCCESS. 
THOROUGHLY TESTED ON THE ROAD, 


“ Splendidly designed.”—Motor News, 

“ Quite out of the ordinary.”—Observer. 

* Quite one of the most interesting of the new style motors, and 
is up to date in many other matters.”—Morning Post. 

“There is simplicity as well as originality in the construction of 
the engines employed on the Crowdy cars.”—-Glasgow Herald, 


TRIALS and CATALOGUES: 
CROWDY Ltd., 


OLAF STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
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CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Patrrons—The ARCHBISHOP A peprameate RY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresipENt—The BISHOP of LONDC 
Cuainman—The DEAN of CANTE RBURY. 
SecreTarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice-Presipext—The LORD HARRIS. 
Dervry-CuaimmMan—Sir PAG ET BOWMAN, Bart. 


AcTUARY anp Manacer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esgq., F.LA 





This Society, which has completed EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of successful development, grants 
Life Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,559,951. 


Income, £474,340. 


Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS.—LARGE BONUSES.—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 





All With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
will sharo in the Distribution. 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


large sums are saved for the benefit of Members. 


Assurances can be effected by direct communication with the Office, 


2and 3 Tur SancrvaRy, r, WESTMINSTE r, S. .W. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





ME DOC. | 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Doren | 


Bots. §-Bots, | 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine. The quality | 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 | 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it wil be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with — n the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Roities, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
_ Manchester: : 26 Market Street. 


THE VERY BEST CHAMPACNES 


bought direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Crand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 
Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style. They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing im favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO., 


Send for Price-List, “7 PALL MALL, s. W. 











"CASES FOR BINDING. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





JUST ISSUED. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE 


‘AND BARONETAGE, 


KNIGHTAGE, AND COMPANIONAGE 
FOR 1911. 


| By ASHWORTH P. BURKE. 


Seventy-third Edition. Published at 42s. 
Subject to Cash Discount. 
BURKE contains more information 
than any other Peerage. 
Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
HARRISON & SONS, 45 Patni Mau, 5.W. 








CAN YOU AFFORD 


to insult your friends by 
writing to them on inferior 
paper? Why not pay them 
a compliment, and give 
pleasure to yourself, by 
writing upon 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER, 


the best the World pro- 

duces, for style, quality, 

finish, and general excel- 
lence at i/- per Box. 


Samples free on application to 
HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


STILL MOSELLES. 


21/- per dozen net. 





Winninger - - 


Berncasticr - - - 24’. ” ” 

Braunebers - ~ ~ 27/- ee = 

Graacher Himmei!rcica 36/- = - 
These attractive and most wholesome 


Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards, 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & CoO., 
(EsTar.isHEeD St. Michacl’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.c. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), ° 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, w.c., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
fanufacturers, &c., on application, 








The JANUARY NUMBER commences a 
NEW SERIES (the EICHTN) of 


THE 


EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE REV. 
Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 
M.A, LL.D, 


Among the contributions to THE EXPOSITOR 
for 1911 will be the follcuing : 


The Strength of the Psalms 
By the Rev. Principal Grorus Apam 
Sairn, D.D., LL.D. University of 
Aberdcen. 

The Pastoral Epistles 


3y Prof. Sir Wituiam Ramsay, D.C.L. 
y 


Factors ot Faith in Immortality 
By the Rev. Prof. James Denney, D.D. 

Studies in the Psalms 
3y the Rev. Prof. 8. R. Driver, D.D., 
Oxford. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes 


By the Rev. Prof. Maxco.iourn, 
Litt.D., Oxford. 

The Influence of the Soudan 
upon Jewish History in the Age 
of Hezekiah and Josiah. 

By the Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayen, D.D., 
Oxford. 

The Old Testament and 
the Modern World 
By the Rev. Prof. J. E. McFapyen, 
M.A., Glasgow. 

The Epistles to the 
Thessalonians 
By the Rev. E, H, Asxwiru, D.D. 

Expository papers by the Rev. Prof. H. A. A. 
Kennedy, D.D., Edinburgh ; the Rev. James 
Moffatt, D.D.; and many others. 

Monthly, price One Shilling net 

LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON. 





SCHWEITZER’'S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Made from the choicest ripe beans 


obtainable. 
“This is genuine Cocoa,”’"—Lancet, 
“Be sure and give your patient Sclhweitzer’s 


Cocoatina,”—Sm Anprew CLARK, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
PEPTON 
COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious, 
In is. 6d, ‘Tins only, 





SCIIWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES, 
In Cartons at is. each. 

Of all Chemists, &e, 

H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 
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The BEST in Current Literature. 
Under Western Eyes (II.) 
By JOSEPH CONRAD. 


The Osborne Revolution. 
By SIDNEY WEBB. 


The Irish Demand. 
By J. SWIFT MacNEILL, K.C., MP. 


The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


Paris Nights (III.) 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. 


ENGLISH REVIEW. 


POETRY. 
Laurence Binron—Tur Hon. Victoria, Lapy Wsisr— 
Tuomas Burxu. 


Una Birch. 


CZAR PETER AND JORDANS. 


T. Sturge Moore. 
A PLATONIC MARRIAGE. 


Balfour’s “Top Note.” 
PRELUDE TO HODGIAD. 


By Maurice Hewlett. 
THE REFERENDUM. 


By Harold W. V. Temperley. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
Editorial and Publication Offices :—11 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


Annual Subscription 25s. post-free. 


YOU can save 


half the time usually spent in attending 
to correspondence, preparing notes and 
copy, &c., by using 








Mr. 








THE NEW MODEL 


YOST Typewriter 


and at the same time produce work infinitely 
more legible. 


The Yost is easy to learn, extremely durable, 
and economical to maintain. 


The writing is always in sight. 
Any style of type can be supplied to suit 
Customers’ requirements. 


Full particulars on application, 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER COoO., LTD. 
Head Office—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Branches everywhere. 





SPECIAL SALE OF 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 
INCLUDING MEDICAL WORKS 


About 2,000 volumes, clean Library copies 
in excellent condition, offered for a short 


time only at 
SPECIAL REDUCTIONS of 60% to 75% 
from Published Prices. 


have been prepared, 
should call as early as possible at 


As no Catalogues 
intending purchasers 


The Times 
Book Club 
376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (Five Lines). 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 
HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO, 
43 PICCADILLY, 

INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF BOOKS 

AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF WHICH ARE 

ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 

_ Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Telephone : Marratn 3601, 


OOKPLATES .—Every book-lover should have his own 
Bookplate. We supply Artistic and Original Bookplates, each one 
specially designed and incorporating customer's ideas, for 17s. 64., including 
Design, Block, and 100 Plates. Specimens free.—HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great 
Portlanil Street, London. 




















THE. ‘NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


President - 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—YTo secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and Improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS GF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 sd. 
«. 25 0 O| Members 
ee wy PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . ) o4 Associates, with Literature 
Members ; 1 07 and Journal ... tL) 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at halt 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colone! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


2 
. 10 


8. 


4. 
10 @ 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements, 
——_>—_—. 


Ovrsipz Pace (when available), Fourteen Gurvgas, 


DID a csnsstiersrreicocnenpesanennnese £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 
Half. Page (Column) 


oupctnous 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column ............ 2 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Column ..,... 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page .....cccccccccveeses £16 16 0 Inside Page .....ccccccccccccsscsses £1414 @ 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1ls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST 


Works by the late 
Dr. S. H. Butcher. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English by S. H. 
BUTCHER, Litt.D., and A. LANG, M.A. Crown 6vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 

Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. With a Critical 
Text and a Translation of the Poetics. By S. H. BUTCHER, 
litt.D. Third Edition. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Poetics. Translated, with a Critical Text, by S. H. 
BUTCHER, Litt.D. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. By S. H. 
BUTCHER, Litt.D. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. net, 
Harvard Lectures on the Originality of Greece. 

ty S. H. BUTCHER, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

Demosthenes. By S. H. BUTCHER, Litt.D. Feap. 8vo, 
ls. oe. [Classical Writers. 





MACMILLAN’S GUIDES. 
NEW EDITIONS. Globe 8vo, 


Italy and Sicily Sixth Edition. 
Thoroughly Revised by Dr. ns WAS ASHBY, Director of 
the British School at Rome. Contains Special Articles on 
“Some Aspects of Modern Italy,” by Oscar Brownine; 
“Ttalian Art,” by Rocrer Fry; “The Architecture of Italy,” 
by Paut Wartsruovuse; “Greek Art in Italy and Roman 
Art,” by Mrs. Burron-Brown; and 55 Maps and Plans, 
10s. net. [Tuesday. 


Palestine and Syria. Fifth Edition. 
Revised by Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, the English Mission 
Hospital, Jerusalem. With 19 Maps and Plans, ds. net. 


Egypt and the Sudan. Including a 
Description of the Route through Uganda to Mombasa. 
Sixth Edition, With 35 Maps and Pl: ans, 5s. net. 


Greece. The Archipelago, Constantinople, 
the Coasts of Asia Minor, Crete, and Cyprus. Fourth Im- 
pression. With 36 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 





Pre-Christian Teaching. By Rev. 


E. D. CREE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Some Elements of the Religious 

Teaching of Jesus according to 

the Synoptic Gospels. Being the 
Jowett Lectures for 1910. By C.G. MONTEFIORE, Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Domain of Belief. By the Hon. 
HENRY JOHN COKE, Author of “Creeds of the Day,” 
“Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

BIRMINGHAM POST.—*‘ The book is otenesty - 5 ¥~ to give the 

eneral reacer a survey of the topics of which it treats and to 

nforin him of the various views heid by experts upon them. The 
author’s views are put forth with freshness and lucidity, his quota- 
tions are aptly chosen, his own criticisms subtle and fair.” 


An Introduction to the Theory 


Of Value. on the lines of MENGER, WEISER, and 
BOHM-BAWERK. By WILLIAM SMART, M.A, LL.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Twenty Years at Hull-House. 
With Autobiographical Notes by JANE ADDAMS. With 
Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Child Problems. By Grorce B. Man- 


GOLD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, ds. 6d. net. [The Citizen’s Library. 


‘MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 


LON DON. 





, for Tos. 6d.; Goethe’s Faust, large paper, illus. 
42s., for 21s. ; Nettie fold’s Practica] Housing, Is. ; Mi ax Beerbohm’s 
for 10s. 6d. Geo, Eliot's Works, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; 
Symonds ey Spent on a bos ve’s Farm, 10s. 6d., for 5s. ; Toe of Queen 
Vieto ria, 3 vols. .; Aubrey Be ardsley’ sE arly ¢ and Later We rks, 2vols., 

; alome, illus. by Beardsley, 25s. If you can’t spare the 

’ ine your old beoks and I’Jl exchang re with you; also send for Catalogue. 

I have alw = ew may ins on me If ee u want a book and have a 
to find it elsewher ne. I the most expert Bookfinder extan 

BAKER’ S GRE AT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, B iRMINGHAM, 


OOK BARGAINS.—Dawe’s Life of Morland, iJlus., 
32s. 6d., cost £3 33. net; Lady St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Tears 

(15s. net), 6s. 6d.; Butler’s Foreign Finches, Col. Plates (35s. net), 12s. 6d. ; 
Paston Letters, 4 vols., 12s. 6d., cost 21s. Catalogues free. Books bensht— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joun Bricur Sraeet, Binuieuam, 


i OOKS.—Folkard’s S: siling Boat, 31s. 64., for 7s. 6d.; ; Wright’s 
Life of Pater, 2 vols., 














MACMILLAN & €0.’S NEW BOOKS 
Overland to India. 


By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, 

Author of “Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in 
ribet.” With 308 Illustrations from Photographs, Water- 
Colour § Skete + and Drawings by the Author, and 2 Maps. 
In 2 vols. § 30s. net. 

This work is uahile devoted to Persia. 


Indian Unrest. 


By VALENTINE CHIROL. A Reprint, Revised and Enlarged, 
from the Times, with an Introduction by Sir ALFRED 
LYALL, K.C.B. 8vo, 5s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘*‘ No book of greater value, more timely or 
more trenchant, has been published upon Eastern affairs during the 
past half-century ; assuredly it will take its place in the esti: qpatien 
of experts with Lord Curzon's ‘Persia’ and Lord Cromer’s ‘ Egypt.’ 

We congratulate Mr. Chirol most sincerely upon this ee Sicee 
value, rare as it is to-day, will only be enhanced as the ‘Years 


roll by.” 
NEW EDITION COMPLETELY REVISED. 


The pense owen 
Commonwealth. 


Author of “The Holy Roman Empire.” In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


A complete revision of this work has been made for the present 
edition, and four new chapters have been added. These dea! with 
the transmarine dominions of the United States, the question of 
European Immigrants, the Negro Problems, and the Development 
of American Universities, 


Reminiscences. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A, Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Glory of the Shia World. 
The Tale of a Pilgrimage. By Major P. M. SYKES, G.M.G., 
Assisted by KHAN BAHADUR, AHMAD DIN KH AN. 
With many Illustrations in the Text and 4 Coloured 

teproductions of Persian Paintings, Svo, 10s. net. 

FIELD.—** It is not surprising, seeing who Major Sykes {s, that his 
book has been widely regarded as a veracious chronicle by those who 
have failedtoappreciate the significance of the subtle reference in the 
opening pages to Morier’s ‘Haji Baba.’ In reality it is a clever preduc- 
tion of the imagination, based on Major Sykes’ intimate knowledge of 
Persia and the Persians, and revealing in him unsuspected literary 
gifts. But though merely an addition to that class of ‘travellers’ 
tales’ of which ‘Robinson Crusoe’ is the most famous example, The 
Glory of the Shia World is none the less interesting and valuable as 
an attempt to depict Persian life and thought from within. And as 

a book to read it is wholly delightful. It abounds in anecdotes, and 
throws numerous sidelights on Persian customs and the Persian 
character, 


The Conflict of Colour: being a 
Detailed Examination of Racial Problems 
throughout the World, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Engilish-Speaking Peoples. By 
B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 8vo, 10s. net. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


The Works of Walter Pater. 


In 10 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each, Vol. X. Essays from the 
Guardian, 


J * 
The Deoctor’s Christmas Eve. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of “The Choir Invisible,” 
&e. 6s. 
*,* A sequel to “ The Bride of the Mistletoe,” and considerably longer than 
the earlier work. 


By the Author of “Confessio Medici.” 
I Wonder. Essays for the Young 


People. By STEPHEN PAGET, Author of “Confessio 
Medici.” Extra Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. net, 


BOOKS ON APPROVAL 


BOOKBUYERS are informed that any volume pub- 
lished by MACMILLAN & Co., LTD. (current novels 
excepted), will be sent on approval, on the under- 
standing that, zf #¢ ts mot purchased, it is returned 
uncut and in good condition, and that the cost of 


By JAMES 
BRYCE, 


carriage both ways is defrayed by the customer. 
Applications for Books on approval must NOT be 

addressed to the Publishers, but to a retail book- 

seller, through whom the transaction must take place, 





MACMILLAN & CO, LTD. LONDON. 
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The Greening Books 


All interested in the psychological probiems of the day 
should read 


Dr. ALBERT WILSON’S New Work 
UNFINISHED MAN 


By the Author of “Education, Personality, and Crime ” 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. Gd. net. 








A New Work by the Author of “Seen and Unseen” 


THE PSYCHIC REALM 
By E. KATHARINE BATES 


Crown 8yvo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Sir OLIVER LODGE says :—‘‘I have read the first few chapters of Miss 
Bates’s little book, ‘The Psychic Realm,’ with interest, and commend it to the 
notice of spir itualists in the hope that it may lead them to realise the inherent 
difficulty of the investigation and to appreciate the necessity for a sane and 
balanced attitude towards mots rm psy rehological problems.” 





A Second Large Edition is Now Ready of 
RANGER GULL’S Great Romance 


HOUSE OF TORMENT 


A Story of the Spanish Inquisition 


“*Mr. Ranger Gull has put a great deal of industry and good work into his 
capitally told historical romance.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





ce of WJ V. of Scotiand 


A KING'S MASQUERADE 


By MAY WYNNE 
Author of “Henry of Navarre,” &c. 


“A brisk and vigorous story of those brave fighting days of old.” 
—Pall Mat Garette. 








A Story of Mystery and Excitement 


THE GIRL’S HEAD 


By EDGAR JEPSON 
Author of “The Admirable Tinker,” &c. 


“‘T did not go to bed until I had read the last line.” 
—ARTHUR MacueEn, in the Evening News. 


THE REVOLT AT ROSKELLY’S 


By WILLIAM CAINE 
Author of “ Boom,” &c, 


“This is one of the pleasantest, most easy-going, and kindliest stories we 
have read for a long time.’ "Morning Leader. 











A Romance of Richelieu 


THE CARDINAL’S PAST 


By MICHAEL KAYE 
Author of “The Duke's Vengeance.” 


** Written by one who has a pretty turn for the invention of plot and incident." 
—Scotsman, 





A Remarkable Tale of a Medical Man, 


DOCTOR GREY 


By STEPHEN : ANDREW 
Author of “The Serpent and the Cross.” 


*« There is actuality and variety in all the episodes of the doctor's career.” 
—Times, 





Other Good Fiction includes 


A DREAMER’S TRACEDY OwEN STRANGER 
CROWN, CORONET, AND CLOVER Canoxine Corner 
THE ISLAND OF RECENERATION Cyrus Townsend Brapy 
Vic VICTA Atrrep E. Carry 
THE BLACK ABOLITIONIST J. F. Brapnry 
BOHEMIAN BLOOD Lester LurGan 
LOVE AND THE FORCE Frank Dinor 


NOW READY 
THE BEAUTY DOCTOR 


By FLORENCE WARDEN 


FRIENDS OF FATE 


By LUCAS CLEEVE 








SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


THEIR WAYWARD ROUND 


A Poem by SOPHIE waazen, Author of “ Lostara.”’ 
2s. 6d. net 


At ail Libraries 





Crown 8vo, 





GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 ‘St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





MILLS & BOON will commence publishing 
immediately a brilliant list of Spring Novels. They can 
heartily recommend every one of them, for the list has 
been very carefully chosen. They would especially ask 
fiction-readers to make sure of getting the new novel by 
the author of “The Veil,” entitled THE MOUNTAIN 
OF GOD, and the successor to “The Rajah’s People,” 
DIVIDING WATERS. MILLS & BOON are also 
issuing new novels by the authors of “Sparrows,” “The 
Sword Maker,” “Mary,” “The Girl from His Town,” “A 
Little Green World,” &c., &c. 


Crown $8vo, 6s. each. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF COD. 
DIVIDING WATERS. 

THE SOCIALIST COUNTESS. 
THE PALACE OF LOGS. 
PHILLIDA. 

THE NEEDLEWOMAN. 

THE TWO FACES. 

ODD COME SHORTS. 

THE LEECH. 

CAPTAIN SENTIMENTAL. 
THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. 
DOWN OUR STREET. 

MR. PERRIN AND MR. TRAILL. 
BODY AND SOUL. Lady Troubridge. 
CHILDREN OF THE CLOVEN HOOF. Albert Dorrington. 
THE YEAR’S ROUND. Mrs. Stepney Rawson. 
THE QUEEN’S HAND. Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 
ISABEL. Dorothy V. Horace Smith. 
WHEN THE RED CODS CALL. Beatrice Crimshaw. 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF A POLITICAL AGENT. Anon. 
THE SEA LION. Patrick Rushden. 
813. A New Arsine Lupin Adventure. Maurice Leblanc. 
WITH POISON AND SWORD. W. M. O’Kane. 
SPORT OF CODS. H. Vaughan-Sawyer. 


E. S. Stevens. 

I. A. R. Wylie. 

Horace W. C. Newte. 
Robert Barr, 

Thomas Cobb. 
Winifred Craham, 
Marie van Vorst. 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Mrs. Harold Corst. 
Edgar Jepson. 
‘Gaston Leroux. 

J. E. Buckrose. 
Hugh Walpole. 


Mills & Boon’s General Literature. 


FORTY YEARS OF A SPORTSMAN’S LIFE. By Sir 
CLAUDE CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 15 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


MY GERMAN YEAR. By I. A. R. Wyre, Author of 
“‘The Rajah's People.” With 2 Illustrations in Colour and 18 from 
Photographs, 10s. 6d. net. 


YVETTE GUILBERT: Struggles and Victories. 
By YVETTE GUILBERT and HAROLD SIMPSON. Profusely Illus 
trated with Caricatures, Portraits, Facsimiles of Letters, &., 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By E. Kes. 
CHATTERTON, Author of “Sailing Ships.’ With 50 Illustrations im 
Colour and from Photographs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WAGNER AT HOME. Fully Translated by Errin 
DUNREITH MASSIE from the French of JUDITH GAUTIER, With 
a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE PARSON’S PLEASANCE. By P. H. Ditcnrtexp, 
M.A. With 25 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net, 


A CENTURY OF BALLADS (1810-1910): their Com- 
gonere ane Singers, By HAROLD SIMPSON, Fully Illustrated, 
Os. . net. 


HOME LIFE IN HELLAS. Greece and the Greeks. By 
Z. DUCKETT FERRIMAN,. With Illustrations in Colour and from 
Photographs, 8s. net. 


EGYPT AS WE KNEW IT. By E L. Burtcner, Author of 
mn Story of the Church of Egypt.” With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
s. net. 


MILLS & BOON’S SHILLING NET NOVELS. 
THE LONELY LOVERS. By the Author of “Sparrows.” 
SPARROWS. By Horace W. C. Newre. 
THE QUAKER CIRL. (The novel of the play.) Harotp Srpson, 
THE PRODICAL FATHER. 
By the Author of “The Lunatic at Large.” 
THE VEIL. By the Author of “Tho Mountain of God.” 


D'ARCY OF THE CUARDS. (The novel of the play.) 
SHIPMAN, 


MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 Rupert Street, London, W. 
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__ MR. LANE’S FORM FOUR 


M® JOHN LANE begs to announce (with apologies to Mr. Lloyd George) that he has prepared 

a new Form Four for a Referendum. The new Form Four is essentially a simple affair: the 
introduction of Four New Writers to the country. Every reader of their books is entitled publicly 
to record his opinion on any and every occasion. There are no perplexing conditions; and the prices 








as stated below will be scrupulously adhered to. 


1. A New Thinker - - FREDERICK JAMESON Art’s Enigma 

2. A New Novelist - - IDA WILD - - - Zoé the Dancer 

3. A New Satirist “ - DANIEL CHAUCER The Simple Life, Limited 
4. A New Religion of Hature HENRY LAW WEBB The Silences of the Moon 


ART’S ENIGMA By FREDERICK "Euaten ons oe 8 thai eae 


The overflowing wisdom of this book is the accumulation of a long life of keen observation and wide experience. Its author, te 
judge from internal evidence, has been the friend of Ruskin, Watts, Whistler, and Meredith; indeed, it was to him that Meredith 
dedicated “The Amazing Marriage.” “Art’s Enigma” is a plea for the definition of Art, and the essential unity of all those divine 
mysteries which are comprised under that term. Mr. Jameson’s chapters, entitled “Music,” “ Poetry,” “ Novel-writing,” “ Painting,” 
“ Landscape-painting,” and “ Architecture,” will prove illuminating and inspiring alike to the student and the general reader. 


ZOE THE DANCER By IDA WILD. Crown 8vo, 6s. [January 2ith. 


The scene of the story is laid in Brussels, where Zoé, little more than a child, shows her remarkable aptitude for dancing. Her 
wonderful yellow hair secures for her a position in a hairdresser’s window, to the constant delight of the good citizens. Chance leads 
to her adoption of dancing as a profession. The book.is full of comedy and tragedy, and yet it is the charm and originality of the 
telling which hold the reader throughout. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE, LIMITED * PANS bs leur tee 


This novel has a very decided quality of satire which is inspired by the conventions of the unconventional. Evidently Mr. 
Chaucer knows the Simple Life from the inside, and his reflections will both amuse and amaze those who know it only from casual 
allusions. Many well-known figures will be recognised, though not in all cases under their proper names, and as in the case of Mr, 
Mallock’s “ New Republic,” Society will be busy dotting the “i’s” and crossing the “ t’s.” 


THE SILENCES OF THE MOON Gisto js td.net (ramentie 


The Author, a Shropshire lad, has only recently left Cambridge, and his book contains the wisdom of the intuitions of youth. 
The Publisher without hesitation claims that this book will be hailed as a modern classic. There is no such fine piece of writing since 
“ Apologia Diffidentis,” but its purpose is deeper than that of Mr. Compton Leith’s book, for many will accept the author’s communion 
with Nature in the “ Silences of the Moon” as a new religion; indeed, no one can read this little book without feeling that death has 
been robbed of some of its sting. Mr. Webb is an interesting link with the past, for he is a nephew of the famous Captain Webb, the 
Channel Swimmer, who never took a voyage without a copy of Butler’s “ Analogy” in his pocket. Is this another instance of casting 
bread upon the waters? 


N.B.—The Publisher feels apologetic towards his Authors and the sensitive critics for the unusual 
form of his announcement, but an eminent Divine in the XVIIIth Century protested against the 
Devil having all the best tunes in his service, and we in the XXth Century see no reason why 
costly and cunning advertising should be sacred to Pills and Soap. The very nature of these books 
is such that without the Publisher's knavish tricks these works might only be known to the fitful few. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Mr. LANE wit: publish on January 17th the great political novel of the century, THE NEW 
MACHIAVELLI, 4y Mr. H. G. WELLS (crown 8v0, 6s., 528 pages). This, by common consent, is 
considered to be Mir. WELLS’ masterpiece. And there is good reason for assuming this, for the story has been 
widely read in the pages of the “ English Review.” The hero, Richard Remington, in some respects resembles 
M. Briand, as both started their careers as Socialists. Briand has become Prime Minister of France, while 
Remington’s brilliancy should have achieved for him a like position in this country but for his unfortunate intrigue 
with a girl, the result of which was disastrous to the evil-doers. For in this country public life and private 
virtue have ever been inseparable. 


JOHN LANE, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


was founded in 1908 to carry on the publication of Medici Prints, which had 
previously been experimentally published, from 1906, through Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. The Medici Society aims at reproducing in the most accurate 
facsimile possible not only the colour but all the detail of drawing ana 
composition in selected works by the great masters of painting at prices lor 
enough to bring them within the reach of all purses. Infinite patience anu 
care in selection and correction, aided by the latest developments of modern 
scientific photography, have resulted in the publication of a series of 
prints which as faithful scientific reproductions have not yet been surpassed, 








Among the Publications likely to appear during the coming Spring are the following: 


Italian XXXVI. BOTTICELLI. Portrait of a Girl. (Berlin) ... ine on on oo nee 1S r 
Italian XXXIX. COSSA. Allegory of Harvest. (Berlin) in ol ee ian eee a. ea 
Italian XXXVI. RAPHAEL, Sistine Madonna. (Dresden) bie ans a sn ~~ ea 
“English VI. RAEBURN. A Boy with a Rabbit. (Diploma Gallery, Burlington House, London) oe O86 
“English VII. REYNOLDS. Viscount Althorp, zt. 4. (Althorp Park) ond ies ia ~~ ae 
*French Vil. LEBRUN, V. Marie Antoinette, (Versailles) ... on en oa eee ~~ 2a 
“French Vill. WATTEAU. Concert Champétre. (Potsdam) an oe ina won -« Oe 


* Prices to be raised on publication. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for the year 1911 are due 
on January Gth from existing subscribers. New 
subscribers may conveniently join at this time. The 
Annual Subscription is £3, and subscribers engage 
to continue for a minimum 83 years. Subscribers 
receive their own selection from the year’s publica- 
tions, and are entitled to a special discount from the 
price of any Medici Prints purchased beyond those 
covered by the subscription. Full particulars may 
be obtained by intending subscribers free on request. 


Over 90 Prints after the Italian, Flemish, German, French, Spanish, English, 
and Dutch Schools have already been published, drawn from public and private 
Collections all over the world. Among the plates in preparation for 1911 and 1912 
are examples after Botticelli, Luini, Raphael, Rembrandt, Chardin, Boucher, 
Vandyke, Hoppner, Gainsborough, Reynolds, &c., selected from the chief 
English and Foreign Galleries, including the Liechtenstein and Hermitage 
Galleries, the public Galleries of Leeds and Glasgow, also from private Collections 
such as those of H.I.M. the Emperor of Germany, the Duke of Argyll, Sir 
Edward Tennant, Count Czernin, Lord Spencer, and the Duke of Westminster. 





NOTE.—From Monday, January 2nd, to Wednesday, January IIth, 1911, all Frames in 
stock, together with a certain number of slightly soiled Medici Prints and other miscel- 
laneous reproductions, will be offered at a substantial discount in order to reduce stock, 
prior to the Society’s removal to its new premises at No. 7 Grafton Street. Please write 
for the Society’s Prospectus (Catalogue S.) for 1911, ready early in January, containing 
210 Illustrations and full particulars of all the Society’s publications, post-free 6d. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 


38 ALBEMARLE STREET (after January 153th 7 GRAFTON STREET), LONDON, W. 











Lonpon: Printed by L. Urcort Gitt at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Baxen for the “‘SrrcraToR” 
the i i f the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, January 7th, 1911. 


(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct o 
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